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An  Experimental  Experience  in  Duck  Raising 


T< )  BK(iIX  « iih,  il  i>  perhaps  iiecessarv  to  remark  that 
ulirs  is  a  cnniinuuity  tliat  takes  little  or  no  interest 
ill  poultry  affairs.  Alliiou^b  most  of  tlie  people  are 
engaged  in  a!;ri>Miltnral  pursuit.*,  with  rare  facilities 
for  the  culture  of  all  kinds  of  feathered  stock,  yet  their  fowLs 
iuvariaMy  consist  of  the  poorest  cIh.ss  of  mongrels,  badly 
boused,  or  not  houseil  at  all,  and  often  obliged  to  hustle  for  an 
existence.  Poultry  papers  are  never  rend,  and  up  to  date 
methods  are  practically  unknown.  Consequently  when  any- 
thing goes  amiss  with  their  'Mjirds"  they  are  as  helpless  to  set 
conditions  aright  as  the  man  In  the  moon.  Anyone  taking 
chicken  fever  in  such  a  locality  must  rely  on  bis  own  initia- 
tive; he  cannot  profit  from  the  experience  of  others.  You 
may  think  these  harsh  lines  to  say  of  one's  neighbors,  but  to 
my  mind  they  represent  a  situation  that  is  only  loo  common 
among  the  agriculturists  of  our  country  ;  which  goes  to  show 
what. a  wide  field  still  remains  for  the  poultry  fraternity  to 
disseminate  its  knowledge  and  increase  the  sale  of  its  thor- 
oughbred stock. 

Xow  in  every  farming  district  one  is  accustomed  to  see 
flocks  of  domestic  ducks  feediug  and  bathing 
in  the  streams  that  meamler  through  the  low- 
lands; but  here  the  ducks  are  conspicuous 
f(ir  their  absence,  which  is  still  another  condi- 
tion to  be  ileplored.  There  is  a  plausible  rea- 
son, however,  for  this  scarcity  of  our  most 
popular  aquatic  bird.  It  is  due  to  the  ray- 
ages  of  a  peculiar  disease  that  carries  away 
the  majority  of  ducklings  before  they  reach 
maturity.  The  disease  does  not  appear  as  an 
epidemic,  nor  Is  it  contagious.  It  picks  off 
Its  victims  one  by  one  from  the  time  they  are 
one  week  old  until  full  feathered. 

To  cite  an  instance  :  A  neighboring  family 
had  a  flock  of  twenty-three  young  ducks, 
which  they  kept  confined  with  several  hens 
on  a  grassy  plot  adjacent  to  their  bouse. 
The  ducklings  did  well  for  a  week,  then,  In 
spite  of  the  good  care  given  them,  a  num- 
ber took  sick  and  died.  After  this,  the  rest 
were  allowed  to  go  at  large,  but  the  death 
rate  continued  until  only  two  remained  alive. 
The  first  symptom  that  attacked  the  duck- 
lings was  leg  %veakiiess.  They  squatted  on 
the  ground  in  a  helpless  state,  frequently 
twisting  their  heads,  and  pecking  at  their 
sides  as  If  afflicted  with  lice.  On  examina- 
tion, none  of  these  pests  were  found.  The 
disease  usually  ran  its  course  in  two  or  three 
days;  the  ducklings  refused  all  food  at^d 
drink,  and  finally  toppled  over  on  their  backs 
and  died. 

Whole  flocks  have  already  succumbed  to  the  malady. 
So  much  by  way  of  introduction ;  now  for  my  experience  in 
duck  raising. 

Four  years  ago,  in  April.  T  purchased  a  pair  of  Pekin  ducks 
and  a  Pekin  drake  primarily  from  a  desire  to  learn  if  possible 
the  cause  of  this  mortality  among  ducklings.  I  also  had  a 
strung  attachment  for  the  birds  which  made  experimenting 
all  the  more  pleasurable.  The  ducks  laid  quite  regularly 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July.  In  the 
beginning  of  June  a  hen  was  given  eleven  eggs,  and  from 
these  seven  ducklings  hatched.  A  coop  with  a  small  run 
attached  had  already  been  arranged  for  their  reception.  It 
was  set  under  a  convenient  shade  tree,  and  in  this  the  hen  and 
her  unnatural  family  were  confined. 

In  choosing  between  free  range  and  confinement  in  a  run, 
three  motives  determined  my  choice  In  favor  of  the  latter 
method.  First.—  Authorities  on  duck  raising  always  adopted 
the  yard  system  as  the  best.  Second.— In  a  yard  or  run  the 
ducklings  are  always  under  the  surveillance  of  the  attendant, 
thus  enabling  him  to  make  accurate  deductions  from  the 
results  of  his  feed,  care,  etc.  Tbinl.— When  given  free  range, 
especially  on  streams,  the  young  ducks  are  apt  to  stray  too  far 
from  borne,  and  nut  return.  They  are  also  an  easy  prey  to 
hawks,  crows,  m'nks,  or  snapper. 


After  the  lapse  of  several  days  the  ducklings  paiil  little 
attention  to  tlieir  foster  mother,  so  she  soon  left  them  for 
more  genial  companionship.  As  the  weather  was  warm  the 
young  brood  did  not  sufler  on  account  of  the  desertion.  They 
were  given  a  bedding  of  soft  hay  to  sleep  on  at  night,  and 
every  evening  the  coop  was  securely  closed  against  midnight 
marauders.  The  bedding  had  to  be  renewed  twice  each  week 
to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  filth,  for  which  the  duckling 
has  a  natural  proclivity. 

To  digress  a  little  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  July  Is  the 
best  month  in  which  to  hatch  ducks  for  breeding  purposes. 
The  temperature  out  of  doors  is  such  that  they  require  little 
brooding  except  for  the  first  few  nights;  the  weather  con- 
ditions are  ideal,  and  with  good  care  the  young  birds  will 
mature  in  sufficient  time  to  begin  laying  soon  after  the  holi- 
days. In  fact  they  will  lay  sooner  than  the  older  ducks. 
Abundant  shade  has  to  be  provided  or  the  ducklings  will 
perish  of  sunstroke. 

Much  study  was  given  the  matter  of  feed,  because  I  always 
suspected  that  the  mortality  among  growing  ducks  could  be 
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traced  to  wrong  methods  of  feeding.  A  bill  of  fare  had  to  be 
formulated  that  contained  all  the  elements  for  the  growth  of 
bone,  muscle,  and  feathers.  Poultry  papers  were  searched 
through,  and  poultry  books  read  to  find  a  proper  ration.  Such 
foods  as  hard  boiled  eggs,  Quaker  oat  feed,  gluten  meal,  etc., 
which  were  advocated  by  some  writers,  were  discarded  as  too 
expensive;  neither  were  they  to  be  obtained  in  my  neighbor- 
hood. Finally  I  happened  on  an  article  in  a  poultry  journal, 
In  which  the  author  stated  that  ducks  could  be  raised  to 
marketable  age  on  bran,  corn  meal,  and  animal  food,  with  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  green  food,  sand,  and  water. 
This  was  by  far  the  simplest  ration  I  had  yet  come  across, 
and  I  at  once  decided  to  give  it  a  trial. 

When  the  ducklings  batched,  they  were  given  bread  soaked 
In  water  for  the  first  two  days.  Afterwards  a  mash  was  fed 
three  times  each  day,  composed  of  two  parts  bran  and  one 
part  corn  meal.  A  small  amount  of  middlings,  or  occasionally 
oat  meal,  was  added  to  make  the  mash  more  doughy,  or 
pllular,  as  the  druggists  would  say.  If  the  corn  meal  is  scalded 
tlie  nnddlings  are  not  required.  As  the  ducklings  grew  older 
the  proportion  of  corn  meal  was  increased.  Animal  food  was 
withlield  from  the  feed  for  reasons  mentioned  later  on. 
Their  yard  being  destitute  of  gra**,  green  food  in  the  form  of 
cabbage  or  lettuce  chopped  fine  was  given  once  each  day  as 


much  as  they  would  eat.  Sometimes  it  was  mixed  in  the 
feed,  but  more  often  separately  after  the  noon  meal.  A 
sprinkling  of  coarse  sand  was  also  stirred  in  their  feed  after 
the  ducklings  were  a  week  old.  Another  method  of  supply- 
ing sand  is  to  scatter  ill  on  the  feeding  board,  or  put  it  in  the 
water  vessel. 

Before  eacli  meal,  pure  fresh  water  was  given  the  young 
birds  to  drink.  This  is  important,  as  they  liave  an  insatiable 
thirst  and  will  drink  half  a  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  a 
single  feeding.  The  water  vessel  was  a  simple  affair  consist- 
ing of  a  di>h  about  four  inches  deep  sunk  into  the  ground  so 
the  ducklings  couUl  easily  reach  the  water.  To  prevent  them 
from  wetting  the  down  of  their  bodies  a  narrow  board,  held 
down  by  a  brick  or  stone,  was  laid  over  the  top  of  the  vessel. 
Sufficient  space  was  left  on  each  side  of  the  board  for  the 
young  ducks  to  insert  their  heads  and  wash  out  their  eyes  ami 
nostrils.  Until  a  week  old  the  ducklings  were  in  perfect 
health,  and  began  to  grow  like  weeds.  Then  one  commenced 
to  show  .symptoms  of  the  same  ailment  that  has  already  been 
described.  No  cure  of  the  sick  bird  was  attempted,  as  I 
knew  l)cforehand  that  all  eflforls  would  prove 
unavailing.  I  did  the  next  best  thing,  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  all  good  poultry  keepers 
by  taking  measures  to  save  the  remainder  of 
the  flock.  The  panacea  by  means  cf  which 
I  sought  to  prevent  the  disease  was  fine 
ground  raw  bone  meal.  This  was  fed  the 
healthy  birds  in  their  mash  three  times  a  day, 
about  a  spoonful  at  each  feeding.  The  bone 
meal,  I  calculated,  would  supply  them  with 
the  necessary  animal  and  mineral  water  that 
previously  had  been  lacking.  Quite  anxiously 
I  awaited  results,  and  was  more  than  grati- 
fietl  when  none  of  the  other  ducklings  was 
stricken  with  the  disease. 

They  soon  outgrew  their  narrow  coop  and 
pen,  and  had  to  be  removed  to  a  more  com- 
modious place.  The  l)ill  of  fare,  with  increas- 
ing amounts  of  bone  meal  and  corn  meal, 
was  fed  until  the  ducks  were  given  free 
range  in  autumn.  Five  of  the  original  seven 
were  raised  to  maturity.  The  sixth  was 
accidentally  drowned  in  a  tank  of  water  that 
was  placed  in  the  pen  at  frequent  intervals 
for  the  young  ducks  to  bathe  in. 

Although  well  pleased  with  the  results  of 
my  experiment,  I  did  not  hastily  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  for  want  of  animal  and 
mineral  matter  that  the  ducklings  in  my 
neighborhood  had  gone  down  to  an  untimely 
grave.  I  decided  on  further  tests  to  verify 
my  previous  observations. 
The  second  and  third  summers  exactly  the  same  methods 
were  followed  as  had  given  such  success  the  first  year.  The 
results  were  even  more  pronounceil.  Two  or  three  duckliuo-s 
were  lost  accidentally,  but  not  one  died  of  disease.  At  one 
time  our  supply  of  bone  meal  became  exhausted,  and  we 
could  not  obtain  any  for  a  week.  The  ducklings  were  just 
feathering  then,  and  it  was  not  long  ere  one  lost  the  use  of  its 
legs.  It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  a  bag  of  bone  meal 
arrived;  we  fed  double  portion  for  a  while,  and  the  duck  was 
soon  In  prim  condition  again.  The  third  year,  for  about  a 
month,  I  substituted  Bowker's  animal  meal  for  the  bone  meal, 
with  the  same  good  results  as  when  the  latter  article  was  fed. 

Last  summer,  which  was  attended  by  prolonged  spells  of 
wet  weather,  I  ran  up  against  two  new  difficulties  in  my  duck 
raising  experiment.  I  h.ad  1.5  young  ducks  yarded  in  the 
same  pen  I  had  used  the  foregoing  years,  when  a  period  of 
continued  cloudiness  and  rain  made  matters  extremely  dis- 
agreeable. The  pen  was  rather  small  for  the  number  of  birds 
confined,  and  contained  not  a  blade  of  grass.  As  a  natural 
result  the  ground  was  soon  trampled  into  a  veritable  morass. 
The  mud  and  filth  was  smeared  all  over  the  bodies  of  the 
young  ducks;  it  stuck  to  their  down  like  glue.  They  pre- 
sented a  sorry  sight  indeeti.  Alihouirh  I  had  made  it  a  prais 
tice  before  this  to  remove  the  droppings  from  the  pen  with  a 
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hoe,  yet  it  availed  me  notliing  In  this  Instance.  The  coop  and 
run  were  removeil  lo  a  di  ier  spot,  only  to  harbor  another 
morass.  One  morning  ibe  whole  flock  was  driven  to  a  small 
creek  near  by  to  wash  tbe  incrustation  from  tbeir  bodies.  As 
the  waters  were  swollen  from  the  recent  rains,  the  youngsters 
enjoyed  their  liljerty  so  well  tliat  they  refused  to  come  home 
f..r  ihe  night.  When  I  had  again  secured  them  in  higher  and 
drier  quarters  I  found  one  to  be  ijaissiug. 

And  still  the  raiu  and  mud  continued.  Nest  one  of  the 
largest  of  the  flock  contracted  sore  eyes.  A  gummy  substance 
exuded  from  under  the  eyelids  which  caused  swelling  and 
inflammation  to  set  in  until  the  duckling  completely  lost  its 
sight.  It  was  removed  to  a  dry  board  floor  where  the  eyes 
were  daily  anointed  wiih  diluted  witch  hazel  and  sweet  oil. 
This  treatment  proved  efl:ective  in  restoring  the  affected  parts 
to  health,  but  the  yoiiug  duck  no  longer  throve  as  hitherto. 
Others  that  were  smaller  eventually  outstripped  it  in  growth. 
To  make  matters  siill  worse  the  rest  of  the  young  ducks 
Imbibed  the  mud  and  filth  into  their  systems,  completely  clog- 
ging their  digestive  apparatus.  As  a  last  resort  they  were 
carried  to  the  barn  floor  where  they  were  kept  until  the  nasty 
weather  abated.  No  food  was  given  them  for  a  whole  day, 
then  they  were  fed  sparingly  until  they  had  fully  recovered 
their  appetites.  A  little  charcoal  and  ginger  was  added  to 
the  mash  to  tone  up  their  systems.  Tw3  died,  and  one  was 
stunted  for  life.    The  others  pulled  through  all  right. 


THE  articles  of  JSIr.  Henry  R.  Ingalls  in  the  May  15th 
issue  of  Farm-Poultry,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Wallis  in 
June  1st  paper,  lead  me  to  ask  the  privilege  of  space 
to  express  a  few  of  my  opinions  on  the  subject. 
To  dispute  the  claims  of  any  or  all  of  the  incubator  manu- 
facturers, I  make  the  statement  that  there  is  not  one  incubator 
manufacturer  today  that  copies  the  natural  method  in  any 
one  essential  point. 

This  naturally  sounds  like  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is  made 
without  prejudice  for  or  against  any  particular  make  of 
machine,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers,  but  for  the 
most  interested  ones  concerned  —  the  users  of  the  Incubators. 
The  natural  method  of  hatching  proves  conclusively  that  the 
sols  and  only  important  essentials  of  incubation  are:  First, 
warmth,  about  102°,  or  blood  heat;  second,  a  constant  supply 
of  fresh,  absolutely  pure  air.  There  is  scarcely  the  slightest 
variation  in  the  warmth  received  by  all  the  eggs  under  the 
hen,  either  on  the  outside  or  the  center  of  the  nest,  for  the 
reason  that  wherever  the  eggs  come  in  contact  with  the  hen's 
body,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  supplies  exactly  the  same 
even  warmth,  for  the  ben  has  "  no  cold  corners." 

How  near  has  any  incubator  maker  come  to  furnishing  a 
machine  supplying  exactly  even  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  egg 
tray,  and  at  Jthe  same  time  warm  the  nursery  so  that  the 
change  is  not  too  great  for  the  newly  hatched  chick,  and  also 
that  the  temperature  at  the  top  of  the  egg  chamber  shall  not 
exceed  the  temperature  of  the  hent  The  only  answer  to 
this  is  that  they  are  all  far  from  it,  yet  this  Is  only  one  point. 

The  question  of  even  heat  in  an  incubator  is  an  important 
one,  and  instead  of  accepting  the  unsupported  statements  of 
the  manufacturers  in  their  catalogues,  we  have  only  to  notice 
the  methods  of  heating  employed  to  see  where  the  trouble  lies. 

I  am  operating  several  hot  air  incubators,  made  by  the  lead- 
ing concern  manufacturing  hot  air  machines,  and  experiments 
with  them  for  over  five  years  have  proved  to  me  the  following 
facts  which  are  unnatural  conditions: 

The  heat  is  carried  from  the  heater  through  a  tin  pipe 
running  directly  through  the  center  of  the  incubator,  and  the 
entire  supply  is  emptied  in  the  heating  chamber,  above  the  egg 
chamber  at  a  point  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  across 
from  the  heater. 

The  theory  (on  paper)  is  that  the  porous  diaphragm  causes 
the  heat  to  pass  down  evenly  into  the  egg  chamber,  but  it  does 
not  do  it  in  actual  practice,  for  the  side  of  the  machine  near- 
est the  heat  outlet  is  always  from  one-half  to  two  degrees 
warmer  than  the  other,  and  the  diflerence  between  the  heat  In 
the  corners  and  in  the  center  is  from  one  to  two  degrees, 
depending  upon  the  changes  of  heat  or  cold  outside. 

This  is  practically  admitted  in  the  direction,  "change  the 
trays  from  side  to  side  in  the  morning,  and  from  end  to  end  at 
night."  The  nursery  which  is  claimed  to  furnish  just  the 
right  change  for  the  newly  hatched  chick  when  dried  off  — 
about  two  or  three  degrees  cooler  than  the  temperature  on  the 
tray  —  really  is  from  eight  to  ten  degrees  cooler.  I  have 
rarely  seen  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  nursery  register  over 
93°  to  95°,  and  in  the  machines  with  the  slatted  bottoms  It 
often  goes  as  low  as  85°  to  SS°  in  cold  weather. 

Where  could  this  have  been  copied  from  the  natural 
method? 

By  placing  a  thermometer  at  the  top  o(  the  egg  chamber 
directly  beneath  the  felt  diaphragm,  I  have  found  the  temper- 
ature registering  from  110°  to  115°.  Although  not  to  attack 
any  one  machine  in  particular,  these  conditions  can  be  found 
in  any  incubator,  whether  hot  air  or  hot  water,  and  the  high 
radiated  heat  from  overhead  is  extremely  harmful  to  the  eggs 
and  the  chicks  when  they  are  hatched,  as  long  as  they  remain 
upon  the  trays. 

This  also  was  not  taken  from  nature. 

Any  chick  that  has  hatched  under  the  high  radiated  beat 
Irom  above,  with  the  decided  change  In  temperature  under 


When  the  sun  again  became  visible  a  building  and  yard  that 
formerly  had  been  used  for  young  chickens  was  utilized  for 
the  ducklings.  Here  they  remained  until  November,  when 
they  were  no  longer  confined.  Ou  two  occasions  they 
wandered  quite  a  distance  down  stream,  being  absent  for  two 
nighls  in  succession.  While  searching  for  them  the  last  time 
they  strayed  I  found  the  stunted  duckling  dead  beside  the 
trunk  of  an  old  willow.  I  now  sold  the  surplus  drakes,  keep- 
ing three  ducks  and  one  drake  for  breeding  purposes.  These 
are  still  In  my  possession,  and  at  the  present  writing  are  lay- 
ing their  regular  quota  of  three  eggs  each  morning. 

To  sum  up  In  my  four  year?  trial  I  have  acquired  a  fund 
of  valuable  information  on  duck  raising.  With  such  a  degree 
of  success  one  is  justified  in  asserting  that  with  proper  feed, 
care  and  housing  ducks  may  be  raised  with  a  minimum  loss  of 
less  than  5%.  "But,  says  one,  "these  things  have  long  before 
this  been  demonstrated  by  duck  breeders."  True  it  is,  and 
they  would  be  in  a  sorry  plight  If  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
facts  as  here  recorded.  But  there  are  hundreds  of  others, 
amateur  breeders  and  country  people,  who  keep  a  small  flock 
of  ducks)  who  are  continually  puzzling  over  this  self  same 
subject,  and  who  will,  I  doubt  not,  adopt  without  hesitancy 
methods  that  are  so  simple  yet  so  rife  with  succes^s. 

Samuel  D.  Blauch. 

Annville,  Pa. 
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the  tray,  and  then  undergoes  a  temperature  of  110°,  or  more 
while  upon  the  tray  for  several  hours  after  hatching,  ani 
then  drops  into  the  nursery  at  a  temperature  of  S5°  to  95°, 
(often  before  thoroughly  dried  off).  Is  unnaturally  hatched, 
and  is  certainly  a  fit  subject  for  bowel  trouble,  and,  in  years 
past,  off  and  on,  hundreds  of  my  chicks  have  come  to  this 
end  as  soon  as  possible  after  placing  them  In  the  brooders. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  application  of  hot  water,  as  the 
nearest  copy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  warming  the 
eggs  under  the  hen,  will  be  the  only  method  of  supplying 
exactly  even  heat  in  all  parts  of  the  egg  chamber,  both  at  the 
top  of  the  chamber,  and  at  the  bottom  in  the  nursery,  as  well 
as  on  a  level  with  the  eggs.  It  is  not  until  this  has  been  done 
that  incubator  makers  have  accomplished  the  first  important 
point. 

The  next  point,  which  is  the  most  important  whether  hatch- 
ing naturally  or  artificially,  Is  pitre  warm  air,  in  constant 
supply  to  every  egg. 

Pure  fresh  air,  with  all  Its  health  giving  properties,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  every  living  object,  and  reducing  its  supply 
in  incubators  not  only  reduces  the  hatch,  but  reduces  the 
consequent  strength  and  vitality  of  every  chick  that  does 
hatch.  Another  thing  that  is  absolutely  certain.  Is  that  far 
more  fresh  air  passes  through  the  hen's  feathers,  and  through 
the  straw  in  the  nest,  than  passes  through  the  double  packed 
walls  of  any  incubator  manufactured  thus  far,  even  with  the 
few  ventilating  holes  placed  here  and  there. 

The  little  arrows  illustr(iting  the  ventilating  currents  in  the 
diflerent  machines  are  largely  the  result  of  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion.  In  fact,  to  let  sufiiclent  fresh  air  into  the  machine  to 


1 THOUGHT  it  was  generally  conceded  that  there  is  a 
line  of  distinction  between  standard  bred  and  utility  bred 
fowls,  but  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  I  read  an 
article  by  a  well  known  poultry  writer,  in  which  he  seri- 
ously tries  to  show  that  useful  qualities  are  given  as  much 
consideration  by  breeders  of  exhibition  poultry  as  are  fancy 
points.  To  the  farm  poultryman  this  doesn't  seem  common 
sense.  The  raising  of  fancy  poultry  is  not  a  utilitarian  occu- 
pation but  is  largely  a  pastime  or  hobby  of  those  who  do  not 
depend  upon  their  labor  for  a  livelihood.  It  is  a  game  of 
competition  and  skill  with  the  triumphs  of  the  show  room  as 
the  excitement  and  the  reward.  It  is  true  that  the  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  of  show  birds,  ae  a  rule,  win  financial  gain, 
but  they  cater  to  customers  who  are  not  in  ths  market  in  the 
production  of  meat  and  eggs.  Why,  then,  should  they  take 
thought  whether  their  fowls  have  an  egg  record  or  not?  On 
the  other  hand,  the  book  of  the  Standard  is  everything  with 
them.  Breeding  to  the  Standard  is  an  involved  and  difficult 
work.  There  are  so  many  points  —  forms  and  colors  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  bird  —  to  keep  in  hand.  These  points 
must  be  a  there,  and,  in  as  far  as  they  are  not,  the  bird  is 
lowered  in  the  rating  of  the  judges  In  the  show  room.  It 
being  so  diflicult  to  get  specimens  that  conform  to  these  the 
essential  requirements  of  the  Standard,  why  should  the  fancy 
breeder  pay  any  attention  to  egg  record  when  the  Standard 
makes  no  account  of  it? 

Among  the  growers  of  pure  bred  poultry,  there  is  much 
stress  laid  upon  the  strain.  A  skillful  and  perseverin"  breeder 
has  brought  his  poultry  up  to  a  high  standard.  He  wins 
many  prizes,  and  with  his  skill  is  mating,  and,  with  extra  <'ood 
care,  he  has  undoubtedly  evolved  a  superior  strain  of  the  bleed 
upon  which  he  Is  working.  Poultrymen  attach  much  import- 
aTice  to  keeping  this  strain  intact,  and  seek  to  gain  custom  by 
making  it  known  that  they  have  So  and  so's  strain. 

Standard  bred  poultry  is  all  right  in  its  place,  and  the  gen- 
eral poultryman  can  Introduce  the  best  of  it  In  his  flock  with 


supply  all  the  eggs  properly,  would  endanger  the  system  by 
which  all  the  manufacturers  eudeavor  to  heat  their  machines 
even  ly. 

Another  point  that  I  have  proved  to  my  own  satisfaction, 
and  is  worth  the  consideration  of  others,  is  this:  A  plentiful 
supply  of  fresh  air,  constantly  changing  in  the  egg  chamber, 
causes  a  rapid  evaporation  of  the  watery  contents  of  the  egg 
much  faster  than  is  usual  in  any  incubator  as  constructed  at 
present,  although  rapid  evaporation  and  a  large  air  cell  are 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  natural  method. 

This  rapid  evaporation,  combined  with  a  temperature  of  not 
more  than  101^°  or  102°,  has  produced  me  more  and  stronger 
chicks  than  the  method  of  more  heat  and  much  less  ventilation. 
These  chicks  were  stamped  "  live  "  from  the  start,  and  the 
hatches  were  fully  completed  on  the  twenty-first  day,  for  the 
germs  develop  faster  in  the  eggs  under  conditions  of  fresh 
air  and  less  heat  than  is  the  case  in  a  reverse  of  these  con- 
ditions. 

One  of  the  causes  most  fruitful  of  bad  results,  and  one 
which  all  manufacturers  are  farthest  from  solving,  is  the  over- 
heating of  the  air  before  passing  into  the  machine,  and  in  not 
having  arranged  for  a  fresh  air  supply  through  the  healer  that 
cannot  in  any  possibility  become  foul  from  the  odors  of  the 
lamp. 

To  prove  this,  I  have  repeatedly  tested  my  hot  air  machines 
by  raising  the  regulating  damper  over  the  heater,  and  found 
that  the  heat  registers  from  130°  to  150°  at  the  point  where  it 
passes  into  the  machine.  In  this  feature  all  hot  air  incubators 
are  similar,  as  all  the  incoming  fresh  air  passes  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  lamp  flue,  at  an  intense  heat,  and  in  doing  so  the 
health  giving,  life  giving  properties  of  the  air  are  burned  out, 
and  that  which  passes  into  the  machine  is  a  current  of  dry 
glimmering  heat.  This,  without  doubt,  is  the  worst  fault  of 
hot  air  Incubators. 

In  addition,  within  three  or  four  inches  from  the  inlet  of 
fresh  air,  the  lamp  is  constantly  giving  off  odors,  besides  the 
direct  fumes  that  are  carried  up  the  lamp  flue,  and  this  odor 
and  kerosene  smell  is  constantly  contaminating  the  fresh  air 
supply. 

In  one  class  of  machines  the  method  of  ventilation  which  is 
employed  is  that  the  constant  supply  of  heat  from  overhead  is 
depended  upon  to  force  the  foul,  impure  air  down  and  out 
through  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  but  this  is  not  a  correct 
principle,  for  warm  air  does  not  want  to  go  downward,  its 
tendency  is  always  to  rise,  and  this  fact  alone  would  prove 
that  the  circulation  of  air  in  these  machines  would  be  far  too 
sluggish,  not,  nearly  as  rapid  as  the  passage  of  air  throiigii  ihc 
feathers  of  the  hen  when  sitting  upon  the  eggs.  In  the  larte 
class  of  hot  water  Incubators,  those  supplying  the  warmth  by 
radiation  from  tanks  or  pipes,  the  same  air  is  heated  again  and 
again,  with  comparatively  small  Inlet  or  outlet  for  air. 

Summing  up,  is  it  any  wonder  that  artificial  incubation  is 
not  a  certain  success? — for  we  can  find  nothing  in  nature  that 
even  suggests  such  methods  of  heating  and  ventilation  as  are 
universally  used  in  incubators  of  today,  and  it  is  not  until 
these  unnatural  conditions  are  abolished  that  the  full  measuie 
of  success  will  be  achieved. 

There  are  incubator  makers  who  claim  to  improve  upon  the 
work  of  the  hen,  but  this  has  not  and  never  will  be  done,  for 
the  natural  method  is  perfection,  although  we  can  gain  in 
convenience,  and  in  saving  of  labor,  and  be  able  to  hatch 
chicks  at  all  seasons  at  will. 

The  field  is  ripe  for  the  production  of  the  perfect  incubator, 
and  to  obtain  it,  all  existing  conditions  must  be  thrown  to  the 
winds,  and  a  beginning  made  upon  entirely  new  principles, 
not  copying  or  imitating  any  machine  manufactured  at 
present,  which  method  of  inventing  so-called  "  new  "  Incuua- 
tors  has  been  far  to  common  In  the  past. 

Stoughton,  Mass.  L.  P.  FRENCH. 


profit,  but  when  it  comes  to  this  fad  of  keeping/  the  strain 
pure,  the  utility  breeder  will  have  nothing  of  it.  In  the 
attempt  to  maintain  the  strain  on  the  part  of  less  experienced 
growers  and  less  careful  handlers  and  feeders,  deterioration 
will  inevitably  result.  Unsatisfactory  results  which  have 
frequently  followed  the  introduction  of  high  priced  stock  ou 
the  farm,  or  in  the  average  poultry  yard,  may  be  explained  in 
this  way,  and  the  neighbors'  dunghills  have  gained  a  notch  in 
general  esteem. 

Should,  then,  the  farm  poultryman  stick  to  his  flock  of  varie- 
gated dunghills?  Not  at  all.  Every  one  who  proposes  to  give 
any  extra  attention  to  poultry  should  have  one  particular 
breed  which  he  may  think  suits  him  best.  They  will  look 
better,  and  he  will  take  more  pride  in  them,  and  take  belter 
care  of  them.  But  in  building  up  this  flock  he  will  follow 
the  precepts  of  utility  breeding  and  not  of  standard  breeding. 
He  will  do  well  to  get  his  start  from  some  of  the  standard 
breeders,  provided  he  gets  birds  that  are  strong  and  vigorous. 
But  he  should  not  depend  too  entirely  upon  this  class  of  fowle. 
If  he  looks  around  he  will  find  good  flocks  of  the  variety  he  is 
after,  flocks  which  are  making  money  for  the  owner.  In  mosi, 
every  community  there  will  be  found  a  successful  dairyman 
whose  Jerseys  or  Holsteins  do  a  little  better  than  anyone's 
else,  and  the  stock  is  much  sought  after.  Just  so  it  is  with 
poultry.  Having  selected  the  breed  you  propose  to  run  upon, 
you  may  get,  for  the  basis,  as  high  toned  blood  as  your  pocket- 
book  may  permit,  or  fancy  suggest;  but  do  not  fail,  in  youi 
breeding  operations,  to  introduce  the  utilitarian  idea  by  getting 
stock  for  new  blood  from  the  successful  poultryman  who  has 
the  same  breed,  and  who  depends  upon  the  markets  for  profits 
Also  select,  on  your  own  part,  your  best  layers  for  breeders, 
and,  in  a  few  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  egg  laying 
qualities  of  your  flock  will  show  improvement. 

If  a  live  stock  breeder  breeds  for  beef  he  will  not  expect  to 
get  cows  that  he  can  recommend  for  milkers.  Throughout  the 
list  of  domestic  products,  both  vegetable  and  animal,  breeders 
are  constantly  working  to  get  and  improve  certain  character- 
istics, and  the  law  of  selection  holds  everywhere.  In  breeding 
for  color  and  form  the  fancier  does  not  breed  against  egg 
production,  but  that  characteristic  of  the  utility  fowls  will  be 
obtained  sooner  if  we  breed  for  It,  and  not  for  something  else. 
And  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  controversy  between  standard 
bred  and  utility  bred  poultry.  G.  DaVIS. 
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Do   Your  Pigeons   Pay  ? 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry  :  —  Please  allow  the  above 
capliou  to  stand,  as  this  is  the  pertinent  question  1 
wish  to  bring  home  to  squab  raisers;  and  under  it 
may  properly  l>e  placed  the  request  which  Wm.  E. 
Rice  makes  of  me  in  Farm-Poi"ltry  ot  June  loth. 

I  take  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  call  of  Mr.  Rice  to  fur- 
nish the  lacking  essential  in  my  communication  of  April  1st  — 
for  no  oue  has  been  more  conscious  of  this  lack  than  myself— 
and  will  do  this  so  far  as  circumstances  permit.  These  cir- 
cumstances require  a  rather  personal  explanation.  I  have 
only  been  keeping  my  present  stock  of  pigeons,  and  occupying 
my  present  location  for  the  past  eighteen  months.  Indeed,  I 
have  only  returned  to  my  native  state  after  an  absence  of 
twenty-tive  years,  and  taken  up  the  sole  business  of  pigeon 
and  poultry  keeping,  although  I  have  been  experimenting  in 
both  these  lines  since  boyhood. 

I  commenced  eighteen  months  ago  with  twelve  strains  of 
Homers,  purchased  from  as  many  different  breeders.  It  took 
me  nearly  a  year  to  wholly  recover  from  the  disastrous  effects 
of  these  purchases,  and  sis  months  to  get  my  birds  mated  and 
in  fair  worbing  condition.  During  this  time  nearly  one-half 
of  my  old  birds  died  off— too  old.  probably,  to  live — but  for  the 
past  twelve  months  my  straight  Homers  have  averaged  me 
nearly  six  pairs  of  squabs  to  the  pair,  and  the  average  weight 
of  squabs,  undressed,  has  been  nine  pounds  to  the  dozen.  Sly 
last  lot,  including  some  small  birds  I  did  not  want  to  raise, 
averaged  S  lbs.  13  ozs.  to  the  dozen. 

Fourteen  months  ago  I  began  to  have  my  first  hatches  from 
thirty  Runt-Duchess  crosses.  The  oldest  of  these  young  ones 
were  mated  to  Homers  when  sis  months  old,  and  are  now 
breeding  rapidly.  Some  of  them  raised  three  pairs  of  line 
young  birds  before  they  were  a  year  old,  others  two  pairs,  and 
others  one.  I  cannot  give  a  year's  record,  but  give  you  what 
I  have,  and  may  add  that  these  young  birds  have  been  pro- 
ducing squabs  for  the  past  two  months  more  rapidly  than  niy 
Homers.  I  can  also  add  that  their  oldest  young  ones  (Runt- 
Duchess-Homers)  have  just  raised  their  first  pair  of  squabs, 
weighing  twelve  pounds  to  the  dozen,  and  are  now  raising  the 
second  pairs.  How  is  that — large,  healthy  squabs  raised  from 
the  second  cross  within  fourteen  months  from  the  start? 

Still,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Rice's  general  statement  in  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  keeping  back  young  birds  in  their  breeding. 
They  will  probably  do  better  between  the  ages  of  twelve 
months  and  two  years  if  they  have  not  been  mated  at  six 
months  old.  If  one  wished  to  get  the  greatest  record  he  could 
in  the  year  that  lies  between  the  twelfth  month  and  the 
twenty-fourth,  he  should  keep  his  birds  back  until  they  are 
fully  a  year  old,  and  then  crowd  them.  But  I  have  been  in  a 
hurry  to  see  results,  and  have  let  my  birds  breed  younger  than 
I  would  advise  others  to  do  —  not  as  young,  however,  as  they 
wished  to  mate,  for  these  Duchess  crosses  are  very  precocious, 
and  will  begin  to  male  at  three  mouths  of  age.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  weight  of  the  Runt-Duchess-Homer  squabs,  and 
should  add  that  when  fully  grown  (ten  months  old)  they  will 
weigh  from  one  and  one-fourth  to  one  and  one-half  pounds. 
Also,  squabs  of  the  first  cross — Runt-Duchess— weigh  one  and 
one-fourth  pounds,  aud  when  fully  grown  (one  year  old)  will 
average  nearly  two  pounds. 

Runts  and  Runt  crosses  mature  very  slowly,  needing  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  months  to  get  their  full  weight,  but  the 
Duchess  blood  causes  them  to  mate  young.  Those  who  have 
tried  mating  the  Runt  directly  with  the  Homer  have  been  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results,  because  the  Runt  is  an  old  timer,  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature  a  unit  of  force  in  one  given  direction, 
and  he  influences  too  strongly  the  breeding  qualities  of  the 
Homer,  the  latter  being  a  composite  bird  with  tendencies  easily 
scattered.  We  must  use  the  Runt  to  get  larger  squabs,  but  the 
solidified  mass  of  inertia  which  his  frame  represents  must  first 
be  broken  up  before  we  can  make  use  of  his  size.  Even  the 
Duchess  will  not  always  do  this,  and  one  must  study  to  get 
just  the  right  strain  of  Duchess.  In  fact,  it  is  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  reach  the  desired  type  by  crossing  thau  by  breeding 
pure  bloods,  and  I  would  not  be  surprised  to  fiud  a  few  curses 
floating  my  way  from  those  who  had  vainly  tried  to  raise  the 
right  kind  of  squabs  by  following  my  suggestions.  But  it  can 
be  done. 

Xow  for  the  question  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  com- 
munication. "Do  your  pigeons  pay?"  is  a  practical  question 
which  interests  Mr.  Rice,  and  it  interests  me  from  necessity. 
I  have  asked  the  question  of  quite  a  number  of  breeders  lately, 
although  not  in  just  these  words,  for  that  would  be  an  Imper- 
tinence which  would  deprive  me  of  the  answer.  I  get  my 
answer  by  asking  other  questions,  and  by  counting  the  grow- 
ing squabs  in  the  nests.  If  I  visited  these  lofts  as  a  stranger 
(and  presumably  a  prospective  buyer)  I  should  hear  the 
traditional  assertion,  '-Pigeons  proiluce  from  8  to  10  pairs  of 
squabs  In  a  year."  When  I  count  the  nests — even  in  April, 
May  and  June — and  do  not  find  more  than  one-third  as  many 
squaiis  as  there  are  old  birds  in  the  pen,  I  find  my  question 
answered  in  the  negative.  It  a  pen  ot  pigeons  containing  50 
pairs  of  breeders  produces  10  pairs  of  squabs  to  the  pair  per 
year,  that  pen  must  show  83  squabs  per  month  every  month 
In  the  year,  and  as  there  are  several  idle  months  during  the 
molting  season  and  the  coldest  weather,  they  should  show 
during  March,  April,  May,  June  and  July  50  pairs  which  will 
mature  during  one  month  at  any  given  time.   When  pigeons 


are  annually  raising  six  pairs  of  squabs,  (which  is  a  good 
average)  50  pairs  of  old  birds  should  show  50  squabs  every 
month  in  the  year.  If  there  are  only  one-third  as  many  squabs 
as  old  birds  In  the  pen  this  would  mean  four  pairs  of  squabs 
to  the  pair  per  year;  but  if  this  estimate  is  taken  during  the 
spring  months  it  will  cut  down  the  average  to  two  and  one- 
half  pairs,  and  this  production  will  not  pay  the  bills. 

In  this  part  of  the  country ,  which  uses  the  Boston  market, 
It  takes  two  pairs  of  squabs  per  year  per  pair  of  old  birds,  to 
pay  the  grain  bill,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  pay  for  care, 
buildings,  interest  on  investment,  etc.  Pigeons  live  and  breed 
from  six  to  ten  years,  and  the  annual  interest  on  a  pair  of  two 
dollar  birds  should  be  estimated  at  not  less  than  25  cents. 
Buildings  oost  on  the  average  $1  to  the  pair,  and  the  interest 
on  this  should  be  reckoned  at  lO'/c.  It  would  take  one  man's 
time— and  he  would  have  to  be  a  good  one — to  properly  take 
care  of  1,000  pairs  of  pigeons.  If  we  call  this  §500  per  year  It 
will  make  care  taking  to  cost  50  cents  per  year  per  pair  of 
birds.    The  grain  bill  will  average  00  cents  per  year  per  pair. 


If  now  we  add  Interest  on  Investment,  care  taking  and  grain, 
we  find  that  each  pair  of  birds  cost  §1,75  per  year.  Of  course 
most  pigeon  raisers  do  not  count  their  time.  That  would 
reduce  our  tigures  to  $1.25,  but  I  am  figuring  according  to  the 
ordinarv  mercantile  method,  and  that  puts  the  tigures  at  81.75. 
By  the  Boston  market,  averaged  through  the  year,  it  will  take 
four  pairs  of  squabs  per  year  to  pay  this  bill.  Four  pairs  of 
squaljs  to  the  pair  per  year  means  one-third  as  many  squabs  in 
the  nest  as  there  are  birds  in  the  pen  in  every  month  of  the 
year. 

And  yet  squab  raising  does  pay.  Where,  then,  is  the  secret 
of  it?  It  is  in  raising  production,  at  least,  to  six  pairs  of 
squabs  per  year.  This  can  be  done.  My  record  for  the  past 
two  months  shows  a  pair  of  squabs  per  month  to  each  pair  of 
birds  in  all  of  rav  nine  pens,  and  I  am  not  working  as  hard  or 
taking  anv  better  care  than  when  I  was  having  one-third  that 
number.  "  The  secret  is  that  all  the  worn  out  birds  of  my 
original  stock  have  died  off,  and  I  have  only  young,  vigorous, 
healthy  birds  left.  These  are  the  kind  of  birds  with  which  I 
should  have  started,  and  with  which  everyone  should  start; 
but  how  is  one  to  ascertain  aze  except  by  the  word  of  the 
seller?  Quality  is  easily  perceived,  but  for  age  we  must  fall 
back  on  the  personal  integrity  of  the  seller,  and  not  every 
seller,  eveti  measured  by  the  low  standard  of  self-interest,  is 
wise  enough  to  tell  the  truth.  First,  last,  and  all  the  time,  I 
wouki  emphasize  good  stock.  Pigeons  pay  if  one  will  not  be 
greedy  for  numbers  at  the  start,  but  wait  and  raise  his  stock 
from  a  few  good  liinls.  The  smaller  number  costs  less  for 
buildings  and  feed,  and  yields  more.  W.  G.  TODD. 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass. 


Continuing  Effect  of  Fertilization. 


I  wo  interesting  experiments,  particulars  of  which  are 
given  in  the  two  following  tables,  were  made  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  breeding  season  last  summer.  The 
objects  aimed  at  were  : — 

1.  To  find  out  how  long  after  the  removal  of  the  male  bird 
from  the  breeding  stock  was  fertilization  strong  enough  to 
hatch  out  Into  a  healthy  chicken. 

2.  How  long  after  the  removal  of  the  male  bird  could  the 
effect  of  fertilization  be  traced? 

The  questions  are  answered  by  the  results  in  the  accom- 
panying tables : 


of  the  male  bird.  Examination  of  this  egg,  in  course  of  incu- 
bation, showed  a  fairly  well  developed  chicken  dead  In  the 
shell.  It  had  evidently  died  In  progress  of  development  from 
weak  germination.  No  further  evidence  of  fertilization  Is 
found  in  this  test. 

In  the  second  case,  test  No.  9,  strong  chickens  are  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  on  the  eighth  day  after  removal  of  the  male 
bird,  and  fairly  strong  and  healthy  chicks  from  eggs  laid  on 
the  tenth  day  after  separation.  From  the  three  eggs  laid  on 
the  eleventh  day  after  separation  a  w'eak  and  infirm  chicken 
was  hatched.     After  this  there  is  no  trace  of  fertilization. 


Test  No.  8.  With  seven  Barred  I'.  Rock  hens  from  wh  ich  the  male  bird  was  separated  on  June  29, 1904.  On  the  same 
day  eggs  were  put  into  an  incubator,  and  thereafter  from  time  to  time  during  twenty  days.   Details  are- 
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Strong  chicken. 

No  results  from  this  egg,  as  it  was  clear. 

Strong  chicken. 

Strong  chicken. 

Weak  chicken. 

Healthy  chicken. 

Healthy  chicken. 

Egg  without  germ;  no  result. 

Germ  dead  from  weakness. 

Egg  not  fertilized  ;  no  result. 

Chicken  partly  developed;  dead  from  weakness. 

No  eggs  laid  this  day. 

Chicken  dead  in  shdil  evidently  from  weakness. 

Egg  without  germ;  no  result. 

No  egg  laid  this  day. 

Eggs  without  germs;  no  results. 

Eggs  without  germs;  no  results. 

Eggs  without  germs;  no  results. 

No  eggs  laid  this  day. 

Eggs  without  germs;  no  results. 

Eggs  without  germs;  no  results. 

Eggs  without  germs ;  no  results. 


Test  No.  9.  With  five  White  Leghorn  hens.  Cock  bird  separated  from  hens  on  June  23,  1904.  Eggs  put  into  incu- 
bator five  days  later,  and  thereafter  for  twenty  days.   Details  are  as  folloios: 
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Strong  chickens.  Eggs  laid  5  days  after  removal  of  male  bird  from  hens. 
Strong  chicken. 

Strong,  healthy  chickens.    Male  bird  away  from  hens  seven  days. 

Strong,  healthy  chick.    Male  bird  away  from  hens  eight  days. 

Chickens  weak;  had  to  be  helped  out  of  shells. 

Fairly  strong  and  healthy.    Male  bird  away  from  hens  ten  davs. 

Weak  and  infirm.    Male  bird  away  from  hens  eleven  days. 

Egg  without  germ.    No  eggs  with  germs  after  this  date. 

Eggs  without  germ. 

Eggs  without  germ 

Eggs  without  germ. 

Eggs  without  germ. 

No  eggs  laid  this  day. 

No  eggs  laid  this  day. 

No  germ  in  egg. 

So  germ  in  egg. 

No  germ  in  egg. 

No  germ  in  egg. 

No  germ  in  egg. 

No  germ  iu  egg. 

No  germ  iu  egg.  ' 


It  is  interesting  to  note  t)ie  result  of  the  two  tests.  In  the 
first  test,  No.  8,  fertilization  was  strong  enough  iu  six  eggs  laid 
on  the  fifth  day  after  removal  of  the  male  bird  from  the  breed- 
ing pen,  to  hatch  out  two  healthy  chickens.  The  last  trace  of 
fertilization  is  found  in  an  egg  laid  eleven  days  after  removal 


Results  seem  to  endorse  the  advice  given  iu  reports  and  cor- 
respondence of  previous  years,  to  the  eftect  that  it  Is  not 
advisable  to  set  eggs  for  hatching  which  are  laid  on  or  after 
the  fifth  day  of  removal  of  male  from  breeding  stock. 

[Contiuued  OD  page  SJ9]. 
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Poultry  Keeping 


First   Lessons  in 


LESSON  XI. 


Summer  Management  of  Fowls.* 

^T~^F1IS  subject  naturally  divides  into  two  topics: 
I  1.—  What  folds  to  keep. 

A  2.— How  to  handle  them  to  best  advantage. 

Both  of  these  topics  have  to  be  considered  with  reference  to  future  as  well  as 
immediate  results. 

Old   Hens  as  Layers. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  keeping  over  for  another  year  the  hens  now  from  a  year 
In  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old,  arises  the  old  question  of  the  relative  value  of  pullets  and 
hens  as  egg  producers,  a  question  which  has  provoked  as  much  controversy  and  as  much 
needless  and  pointless  wrangling  as  any  of  the  many  questions  each  swiftly  passing  generation 
01  beginners  in  poultry  culture  has  to  solve  anew  for  itself. 

The  first  cause  of  all  this  trouble  is  in  the  statement  of  the  proposition  —  in  the  attempt  to 
make  an  arbitrary  division  of  fowls  into  profitable  and  unprofitable  producers,  and  make  the 
line  of  separation  at  a  certain  age. 

I  think  It  may  be  truly  said  that  in  no  matter  relating  to  poultry  (or  to  anything  else,  but 
we  have  to  do  only  with  poultry  here),  is  it  possible  to  make  arbitrary  and  sharp  divisions  and 
distinctions  for  certain  alleged  purposes,  and  have  results  as  they  come  justify  the  rules  upon 
which  the  divisions  were  made.  There  is  no  best  breed  of  fowls.  There  Is  no  best  method 
of  feeding  or  housing.  We  are  many  men  of  many  minds,  working  under  many  ditlerent 
circumstances,  with  stocks  of  fowls  that  have  experienced  many  different  conditions.  So  we 
cannot  all  use  the  same  rules,  nor  will  any  of  us  be  wise  to  make  hard  and  fast  rules  to 
govern  in  the  conduct  of  our  business. 

To  get  back  to  the  main  point.  In  the  discussion  of  question  of  the  relative  laying  qualities 
of  liens  and  pullets,  the  fowls  are  generally  classed  according  to  age  at  the  beginning  of  the 
pei  iod  for  which  results  are  to  be  compared,  and  considered  as  in  that  class  throughout  the 
entire  period,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pullets  may  pass  the  pullet  age  at  some  time 
within  it.    Properly  designated,  a  pullet  is  a  hen  less  than  a  year  old. 

The  period  for  which  results  are  usually  compared  is  from  the  time  the  first  pullets  begin 
to  lay —  generally  October  or  November  — until  the  next  spring  or  early  summer.  Hence,  in 
such  comparisons,  no  account,  as  a  rule,  is  taken  of  the  performance  of  the  hen  during 
summer  and  early  fall,  though  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one  that  in  considering  the  question 
at  this  season,  (.July  1st),  we  must  consider  what  we  may  get  out  of  the  hens  in  the  four 
months  or  so  before  the  pullets  are  laying,  as  well  as  what  we  may  get  in  the  winter  and 
spring. 

Some  authorities  advise  and  some  poultrymen  make  a  practice  of  digposiDg  of  laying  stock 
in  the  fall  when  the  hens  that  were  pullets  in  the  preceding  winter  are  sixteen  to  eighteen 
mouths  old.  I  think  it  is  much  the  better  way  to  give  the  old  stock  a  general  overhauling 
before  extreme  warm  weather  comes  on,  and  arrange  at  that  time  for  the  most  profitable  dis- 
position of  each  of  the  several  lots  into  which  the  flock  will  be  divided.  When  the  general 
clean  up  is  to  be  made  in  the  fall  the  tendency  is  to  leave  in  the  flock  many  hens  which  should 
be  disposed  of  without  delay,  the  reason  the  poultryman  gives  himself  for  this  being  that,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  lot  is  to  be  disposed  of  at  that  future  time,  it  makes  little  difference  if  the  few 
unprofitables  are  allowed  to  remain  in  it.  Consequently  some  proportion  of  the  fowls  in  each 
pen  or  flock  are  non-producers,  adding  nothing  to  the  income,  while  consuming  their  share  of 
the  food,  occupying  room,  taking  time  and  attention  of  the  poultryman,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
adding  to  his  risks  of  loss,  for  the  idle  unproductive  fowl  at  this  season  more,  perhaps,  than 
at  any  other,  is  detrimental  to  the  flock. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  numerous  beginners,  and  others  young  in  the  business,  who  are 
on  their  own  initiative  making  preparations  to  cull  their  hens,  now  show  a  much  better  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  policy  than  do  those  of  longer  experience  who  leave  this  culling  until  the 
summer  is  over. 

As  I  come  in  contact,  personally  and  through  correspondence,  with  the  experiences  of  a 
great  many  poultry  keepers  each  year,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  still  true  as  it  was  in  the 
traditional  times  prior  to  the  improvement  of  breeds  and  of  methods  of  poultry  culture,  that 
most  hens  lay  well  for  only  a  few  months  in  the  spring.  It  seems,  also,  to  be  the  fact  that  a 
great  many  poultrymen  who  get  fair  to  good  egg  yields  in  winter  and  spring  get  very  poor 
yields  after  the  warm  weather  tomes  on.  In  this  fact  we  may  find  one  reason  for  their  prefer- 
ence for  puUets  for  laying  purposes,  and  for  their  failure  to  reckon  summer  and  fall  as  profit- 
able seasons  in  egg  production. 

Certainly  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  hens  over  if  they  are  idle  for  a  period  of  five,  six,  or  seven 
months;  hut,  if  we  can  have  our  hens  giving  fair  to  good  egg  yields  through  summer  and  fall, 
and  have  them  idle,  or  nearly  so,  for  but  two  or  three  months,  that  is  the  better  way  to  manage. 
The  question  Is:   Can  it  be  done,  and  how? 

Selecting  Hens  to  Keep  Over. 

Let  me  state  first  of  all  that  it  cannot  be  done  with  all  hens.  In  every  flock  of  yearling  hens 
there  are  some  it  will  not  pay  to  carry  over  —  hens  that  even  at  this  age  have  outlived  their 
usefulness.  The  proportion  of  such  hens  will  depend  on  the  vitality  of  the  stock,  on  its 
general  condition  and  performance  through  the  winter, and  on  bow  well  the  poultry  keeper 
has  succeeded  in  adjusting  food  and  care  to  maintaining  the  hens  in  condition  for  future 
productiveness. 

If  as  the  poultry  keeper  reviews  his  experiences  of  the  past  year  he  recalls  any  of  the  follow- 
ing things  as  circumstances  in  the  history  of  his  flock  of  yearling  hens,  he  is  warranted  in  con- 
sidering that  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  them  are  not  good  candidates  to  keep  over: — 

1.  If  they  were  not  thrifty  as  young  chicks. 

2.  If  at  any  period  of  growth  they  were  checked. 

3.  If  there  tvas  at  any  time  during  the  year  any  serious  sickness  epidemic  among 

them. 

i.    If  they  were  spasmodic  layers. 

h.    If  after  a  period  of  good  laying  they  suddenly  fell  off  and  were  hard  to  get  laying 
again. 

6.   If  lliey  are  now  generally  in  poor  condition. 

*No  rE.—Fullo\vlnK  the  lesson  in  tlie  last  paper,  I  annouuced  "Continuous  Houses"  as  the  subject  for  the 
next  lesson.  Meaniime  so  m^ny  inquiries  liuveconie  from  readers  of  ilie  iiaper  in  reganl  to  points  on  tire 
Slimmer  nianasemeut  of  lowfs, a  subject  originally  planned  to  be  used  about  Juneior  16,  that  ii  seems  to  me 
tlie  interests  ol  tlie  greater  number  will  be  served  byallowiug  the  lesson  on  continuous  houses  to  go  over  one 
numlier.  It  did  ociar  tome  ttiat  bolli  lessons  niiglu  go  hi  this  paper,  but  as  It  would  be  impossible  to  prepare 
two  lessons  lor  the  sanie  paper  wltliout  allowing  oilier  work  whieli  lias  been  behind  for  months  to  go  still 
'iirther  in  arrears,  I  must  beg  ilie  indulgence  of  any  who  are  especially  disaiipoiiued  by  my  failure  to  get  the 
hsson  on  continuous  houses  into  this  paper.  Two  weeks  delay  in  building  is  at  this  season  a  less  serious  mat- 
ter thau  two  weeks  work  along  wrong  lines  with  the  adult  stock. 


A  lot  of  hens  may  have  had  all  these  unfortunate  experiences;  few  flocks  entirely  escape 
them,  and  most  poultrymen  have  to  take  account  of  some  of  them  every  year.  The  years  when 
we  avoid  them  all  are  red  letter  years  in  our  lives,  and  the  hens  produced  in  those  years  tire 
likely  to  be  unusually  long  lived  as  profitable  layers. 

Now,  though  in  proportion  as  they  have  escaped  the  above  ills,  the  yearling  hens  are  more 
promising  candidates  for  a  longer  stay  in  the  poultry  yard,  we  must  not  make  the  mistake  of 
condemning  them  on  one  or  two  counts,  especially  if  the  faults  were  remedied  ;  but  we  must 
note  that  every  unfavorable  condition  in  the  life  of  the  hen  increases  the  danger  that  as  she 
passes  her  prime  she  will  develop  digestive  or  ovarian  troubles,  and  with  this  in  mind  we  must 
select  much  more  carefully  from  such  a  lot  of  hens  than  from  a  flock  that  has  had  no  trouble 
and  has  been  steadily  productive,  and  always  in  dealing  with  an  individual  of  such  history  must 
consider  that  its  expectation  of  continued  productiveness  or  of  recovery  from  disease  is  below 
the  average.  In  deciding  upon  his  general  arrangements  for  the  year,  the  poultry  keeper  who 
has  to  deal  with  a  flock  like  this  can  estimate  that  he  will  have  only  a  small  proportion  of  year- 
ling hens  to  carry  over. 

In  selecting  from  a  flock  of  yearlings  that  have  beer  generally  in  good  condition,  free  from 
disease,  and  fair  to  good  egg  producers,  take  first  those  that  are  plainly  in  good  health  and  con- 
dition, bright  looking  and  presumed  to  be  laying  or  about  to  lay.  Hens  that  answer  that 
description  at  this  season  of  the  year  we  may  say  quite  positively  that  it  will  pay  to  keep  over. 

Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  every  such  hen  will  be  profitable.  Every  hen  of  a  small 
lot  may  be,  but  the  rule  is  that  as  hens  advance  in  age  an  increasing  proportion  of  them  develop 
disorders  or  from  various  reasons  become  unprofitable.  What  we  say  of  this  selected  lot  of 
yearling  hens  is  that  being  at  this  season  in  fine  condition  these  bens  may  be  reserved  and  given 
regular  care  with  every  reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  give  a  good  account  of  themselves, 
and  their  further  culling  need  not  concern  the  poultryman  for  some  time. 

Having  taken  out  the  best  hens,  take  now  the  worst  ones  —  the  hens  that  are  noticeably 
inferior  in  size  and  appearance.  Perhaps  I  can  make  it  plainer  by  telling  how  I  go  about  it 
myself. 

When  putting  pullets  into  winter  quaiters  in  the  ftdl,as  long  as  I  have  room  for  them,  I  do 
not  reject  slightly  undersized  or  those  that  lack  typical  shape,  provided  they  seem  vigorous  and 
healthy.  My  experience  has  been  that  while  not  equal  to  well  grown  and  well  built  pullets  for 
continued  egg  production  these  inferior  pullets  are  generally  profitable  as  layers  through  their 
first  winter  and  spring  laying  period.  After  that  I  find  them  as  a  rule  less  satisfactory,  and 
e.xcept  ill  case  I  reserve  some  for  further  tests,  all  such  yearling  hens  go  to  the  hen  cart  in  the 
first  general  clean  up  in  .June  or  early  July.  When  I  was  handling  poultry  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  peddling  out  my  products,  we  were  killing  off  old  stock  as  customers  wanted  it  every  week 
in  the  year,  yet  always  as  the  young  chicks  came  up  and  needed  the  room  we  found  It  necessary 
to  go  over  the  whole  stock  carefully  and  dispose  of  many  of  the  least  promising  yearlings. 

These  poorest  hens  are  destined  to  go  to  the  hen  cart  as  soon  as  in  marketable  condition, 
whether  they  begin  to  lay  or  not. 

We  have  left  now  some  hens  about  which  we  are  uncertain.  They  do  not  seem  to  belong 
positively  with  either  of  the  other  classes.    Most  of  them  are  good  hens  in  poor  condition. 

That  being  the  case,  the  points  for  us  to  consider  are  why  they  are  in  poor  condition,  and 
whether  their  condition  can  be  readily  improved. 

The  most  common  cause  for  healthy  hens  being  In  poor  condition  at  this  season  is  that  egg 
production  for  some  time  has  been  so  heavy  that  they  could  not  keep  it  up  and  keep  In  good 
flesh  at  the  same  time.  The  result  is  that  they  lay  heavily  as  long  as  they  can  stand  it,  then 
have  to  stop,  and  will  either  not  lay  or  lay  only  occasionally  until  restored  to  good  condition. 

My  hens  are  at  all  times  full  fed  and  with  sufficient  variety,  yet  I  always  find  a  considerable 
number  of  them  that  thus  lay  themselves  out  of  condition.  The  lot  of  hens  comprising  this 
class,  if  put  by  themselves,  as  1  put  them  now,  generally  give,  for  awhile,  a  very  small  egg 
yield,  though  if  one  has  been  very  rigid  in  selection  of  his  first  class  hens,  he  will  have  left 
for  this  some  that  are  laying,  but  not  in  good  condition,  and  only  more  attractive  than  the 
others  which  go  into  the  intermediate  class  because  the  comb  is  bright.  If  these  laying  hens 
go  as  they  should  into  this  intermediate  lot  we  are  likely  to  have  from  it  at  the  start  a  low,  but 
steady  egg  yield. 

The  hens  are  now  divided  into  three  lots,  i.e.: 

Lot  7. —  Good  hens  in  good  condition. 

Lot  2. —  Good  hens  in  poor  condition,  and  hens  about  which  the  keeper  feels 
uncertain. 

Lot  3. — Foor  liens  and  those  which  for  other  reasons  it  is  not  desirable  to 
keep. 

Under  this  last  specification  include  scaly  legged  hens  —  no  matter  how  good  in 
other  respects. 

Lot  1  is  to  be  kept  over,  and  is  to  have  the  regular  summer  care  to  be  described. 

Lot  2  is  to  have  special  care  and  feeding  to  bring  as  many  as  may  tie  into  good  condition,  then 
be  sorted  out  again,  those  which  respond  quickly  to  good  care  being  transferred  to  Lot  1,  or 
given  the  same  care  where  they  are,  while  those  that  do  not  get  into  condition  with  reasonable 
promptitude  are  to  be  marketed. 

With  regard  to  these  last,  and  also  to  hens  in  Lot  3,  if  they  do  not  flesh  up  readily,  though 
apparently  healthy,  sell  them  as  they  are  for  what  they  will  bring.  Don't  try  to  fatten  them 
regardless  of  lime  or  cost.  The  probability  is  that  such  hens  have  weak  digestion,  or  some 
minor  disorder  that  prevents  getting  them  in  good  flesh,  and  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  force 
them  pronounced  disease  may  develop  and  make  them  a  total  loss.  There  is  a  market  for  poor 
fowls,  but  not  for  sick  ones. 

We  will  refer  again  to  points  in  the  handling  of  these  lots  of  fowls  after  the  general  state- 
ment of  the  method  of  caring  for  fowls  in  summer. 

The  Season  and  the  Systems. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  many  poultrymen  who  get  fair  to  good  egg  yields 
in  winter  and  spring  do  not  do  so  well  in  summer.  There  may  be  other  special  reasons  for 
this  in  special  cases,  but  I  think  the  prime  reason  is  to  be  found  in  that  the  hens  are  kept  under 
conditions  that  were  made  for  winter,  and  cannot  be  properly  adapted  to  summer  poultry 
keeping. 

Ventilation  in  the  Poultry  House. 

Many  poultry  houses  are  so  constructed  that  they  cannot  be  thoroughly  ventilated.  Many 
that  might  be  well  ventilated  by  leaving  all  doors  and  windows  open  day  and  night  are  but 
partly  opened  in  the  day  time,  and  almost  closed  at  night.  Houses  with  the  roosts  next  low 
rear  walls,  and  houses  with  deep  narrow  pens  give  very  unsatisfactory  conditions  on  hot 
sultry  nights.  In  cool  summers  hens  may  do  fairly  well  in  such  houses,  but  in  hot  seasons  the 
Jack  of  air  in  such  quarters  is  very  debilitating.  A  summer  poultrv  house  should  be  airy  day 
and  night:  it  must  be  so  if  the  fowls  are  to  do  well  and  keep  well  in  it.  The  Rhode  Island 
colony  poultry  farmers  block  their  houses  up  several  inches  from  the  ground  in  summer, 
admitting  fresh  air  all  around.  If  thorough  ventilation  cannot  be  obtained  any  other  way, 
make  openings  In  the  rear  wall  of  the  house  near  the  roof,  with  a  slide  or  hinged  cover  that 
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cau  be  closed  when  rain  or  wind  would  beat  in.  There  is.  however,  little  dauger  of  bad  eflecU 
from  such  ciiu»es  if  the  opening  is  protected  by  the  eaves  of  the  bouse;  .md  ilieie  are  few  limes 
in  summer  when  one  need  fear  lest  fowls  suffer  from  d rails  through  such  openings. 

Yards  and  Range. 

Fowl>  keep  in  best  condition  in  summer  if  they  huve  good  grassy  range,  with  both  sun  and 
shade  as  they  may  waul  to  take  them. 

They  can,  as  a  rule,  be  made  more  productive  if  confined  to  yards  where  the  supply  of 
green  food  does  not  exceed  tueir  actual  needs,  and  fed  well  on  a  ration  diflering  but  little  from 
that  given  during  cool  weather. 

The  mo>t  productive  fowl,  however,  is  not  always  the  most  profitable  fowl.  The  item  of 
labor  must  be  considered,  and  the  more  yard  room  fowls  are  given  the  less  close  attention  to 
their  wants  is  necessary.  Xo  rule  to  govern  the  adjustment  of  labor  to  production  can  be  given. 
It  must  vary  under  different  circumstances. 

If  a  man  has  nothing  to  do  but  take  care  of  his  fowls,  or  has  ample  time  to  give  them  all  the 
care  required  under  iutensire  methods,  hU  best  policy  Is  to  get  the  largest  possible  product 
from  his  hens. 

If  in  the  use  of  intensive  methods,  he  gives  time  to  poultry  that  otherwise  would  be 
devoted  toother  profitable  worK,  he  must  decide  just  what  division  of  his  time  will  pay  bim 
l)est.  Such  decision  requires  some  experience  and  some  experiment  in  adjusting  methods  to 
circumstances.  The  essential  thing  in  the  early  stages  of  one's  work  with  poultry  Is  to  under- 
stand the  need  and  advantage  of  striking  the  right  balance  in  the  distribution  of  time  to 
different  kinds  of  work,  and  direct  one's  effort  toward  the  gradual  solution  of  the  problem. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to  the  fact  that,  though  by  confinement  and  high  feeding, 
hens  may,  as  a  rule,  be  made  more  productive  than  when  given  more  liberty  and  lighter  diet, 
the  process  wears  them  out  faster,  and  it  is  not  advisable  to  force  in  this  way  hens  that  are  to 
be  used  the  next  season  for  breeding  purposes,  or  indeed  hens  that  are  wanted  to  lay  during 
the  succeeding  winter  and  spring.  High  feeding  through  summer  should  be  carried  to  the 
limit  only  with  hens  that  are  destined  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  lay  profitably.  With 
those  we  want  to  produce  longer  we  must  be  more  moderate,  and  must  modify  the  diet,  even 
at  cost  of  reduction  in  the  egg  yield,  during  Extreme  hot  weather. 

The  Effects  of  Change. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  that  a  change  of  quarters  or  a  change  from  one  system  to  » 
quite  different  one,  with  perhaps,  changes  in  diet  or  method  of  feeding  with  the  changing  con- 
ditions, will  at  the  same  time  better  the  condition  and  the  egg  yield  of  fowls. 

Again  and  again  poultrymen  have  taken  breeding  hens  after  months  of  heavy  laying  In  con- 
finement, put  them  on  range  to  recuperate,  nut  caring  whether  the  hens  laid  or  not,  and  found 
that  after  a  little  rest  they  began  to  lay,  and  laid  well  for  a  long  time,  wheu  if  left  in  their  old 
quarters  they  would  probably  have  done  nothing.  Good  laying  under  such  conditions  does  not 
seem  to  take  as  much  out  of  the  fowls  as  the  same  production  in  confinement.  Such  a  change 
is  not  a  sure  way  of  making  hens  lay  in  summer,  l)Ut  It  seems  to  do  so  often  enough  to  make  it 
worth  a  trial  when  other  methods  fail. 

Summer  Feeding. 

Except  for  extremely  hot  periods  or  conditions  which  give  hot  effects  continuously — as  small 
yards  and  badly  ventilated  bouses — the  general  summer  and  winter  rations  for  laying  stock  may 
be  virtually  the  same. 

Using  such  rations  as  are  given  In  Lesson  I.  for  moderate  winter  weather,  increase  the  corn 
meal  and  corn  in  luem  for  extreme  cold  winter  weather,  and  for  summer  reduce  the  corn  meal 
and  (especially)  the  corn  in  warmest  weather. 

In  the  last  two  or  three  seasons  I  have  had  more  trouble  with  cracked  corn  than  in  all  my 
previous  experience,  finding  it  difficult  to  get  cracked  corn  free  from  mold.  Consequently  I 
have  fed  less  cracked  corn  than  formerly,  and  sometimes  have  omitted  it  altogether  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  Good  clean  cracked  corn  free  from  mold  and  not  heated  may  be  fed  to  hens  on 
range  or  in  large  grass  yards  quite  as  freely  now  as  in  winter,  except  in  hottest  weather,  when 
it  is  advisable  to  leave  it  out. 

Green  Food. 

Ordinarily  fowls  may  be  allowed  ail  the  green  food  they  will  eat,  both  winter  and  summer. 
S'lmetimes,  however,  when  the  weather  is  extremely  hot  they  w  ill,  if  liberally  supplied  with 
green  food,  fill  up  on  it  and  lake  too  little  grain  to  sustain  egg  production  at  their  usual  mark. 
If  egg  production  is  to  t>e  maintained,  if  possible  it  is  best  at  such  times  to  feed  green  food  only 
after  the  fowls  have  been  fed  on  grain. 

Again,  fowls  on  a  range  well  supplied  with  grass  and  insects  are  apt  to  get  in  the  habit  of 
foraging  early,  maintaining  themselves  on  insects  and  grass,  and  lay  very  little.  The  best  way 
to  do  in  such  cases  Is  to  keep  the  hens  up  until  they  have  bad  one  good  feed  of  grain.  If  prac- 
ticable the  end  sought  may  be  gained  by  increasing  the  numlier  of  fowls  on  the  range,  thus 
making  the  supply  of  food  each  secures  by  foraging  enough  less  than  a  comfortable  sufficiency 
to  keep  it  ready  tj  take  a  fair  ration  of  grain  once  or  twice  a  day. 

Animal  Food. 

A  range  roust  be  very  good  indeed  to  furnish  all  the  animal  food  they  need  to  what  fowls 
can  get  all  the  green  food  they  need  on  it.  Hence  under  ordinary  conditions  it  is  more  neces 
sary  to  supplement  the  animal  food  of  hens  on  range  than  to  provide  special  supplies  of  green 
fooil,  anil  I  think  hens  on  range  in  summer  will  stand  even  heavier  feeding  of  concentrated, 
pre|iare.l  meal  foods  than  when  confined  in  winter.  For  bens  that  are  closely  confined  it  is 
safer  to  reduce  the  proportions  of  prepared  animal  food,  and  if  it  is  desired  to  feed  meat  beavilv 
feed  at  least  a  part  of  fresh  meat  or  green  cut  bone,  which  contain  large  percentages  of  water. 
In  feeding  concentrated  animal  footis  at  this  season  special  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
quality  of  the  articles  used.  Anything  of  this  kind  that  is  not  sound,  sweet  and  good  will  pro- 
duce bad  effects  more  quickly  in  hot  weather  than  at  any  other  lime. 

rianner  and  Times  of  Feeding. 

Whatever  may  1)8  said  of  dry  feeding  for  winter,  and  close  confinement,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  for  bens  on  range  in  summer  it  is  a  method  economical  of  lime,  and  saving 
ihe  poultryman  from  the  necessity  of  giving  close  attention  to  every  feeding,  for  whengiain 
fur  a  day,  or  two  if  need  be,  can  L»e  broadcasted  over  a  range  where  it  scatters  enough  lo  give 
the  fowls  all  needed  exercise  in  getting  it,  the  task  of  feeding  becomes  light 

In  more  restricted  quarters  the  amount  which  may  be  thrown  out  at  one  time  is  smaller,  and 
when  we  get  down  to  small  yards,  times  and  ways  of  feeding  differ  from  the  winter  pracUce 
only  in  that  the  days  being  long  it  is  much  easiei  lo  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
regular  meals. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  in  winter  feeding  Is  to  give  the  fowls  in  those  shortest  dais 
enough  for  their  own  maintenance  and  good  egg  production,  and  yet  not  overwork  the  digestive 
organs.  In  summer,  with  it  possible  to  feed  in  the  morning  several  hours  earlier,  and  in  the 
evening  several  hours  later,  there  is  time  for  three  full  meals,  and  rests  for  the  digestive 
system  between  them  That  is  why  fowls  often  eat  more  in  summer  than  in  winter,  and  why 
when  they  do  they  stand  heavy  work  better. 

Perhaps  the  poultry  keeper  does  not  want  to  get  up  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  give  his 
toAls  an  early  breakfast.  If  so,  he  should  see  that  they  have  something  left  over  from  the 
night  feed  to  give  tbem  an  inducement  to  be  busy  until  he  is  ready  lo  give  them  their  brfak- 
fast  in  very  hot  weather— indeed  at  all  times  in  summer  but  especially  in  very  hot  weailier. 
th*  fo*l»  ibould  ijet  out  »»  fcoon  »t  it  is  llKht,  si  t.ni  t.ie>  may  huve  ofPortunli}  to  f«»0 


exercise  while  it  is  cool  and  comfortable.  When  the  heat  is  great  they  will  keep  still  and  go 
without  food  rather  than  make  any  effort  to  get  it,  and  when  they  do  this  we  see  the  same 
result  as  when  they  eat  too  liberally  of  green  food  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  substantial  grain 
diet  needed  to  sustain  egg  production.  As  ray  poultry  houses  are  never  closed,  the  hens  get 
out  as  soon  as  it  is  light.  Where  houses  must  be  closed  for  safety  the  poultry  keeper  should 
be  about  early  and  let  the  hens  out.  If  he  isn't  willing  to  do  that  I  should  not  expect  to  find 
him  enthusiastic  over  summer  eggs. 

The  comment  just  made  suggests  a  word  in  regard  to  attention  to  fowls  in  summer.  There 
is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  many  instances  of  poor  summer  laying  are  due  to  lack  of  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  the  hens.  Too  often  the  poultryman's  Interests  at  this  season  are  centered 
on  the  coming  generation  of  chicks  to  the  neglect  of  the  old  fowls.  When  this  is  the  case  there 
is  generally  mismanagement  somewhere.  It  may  Ite  that  there  is  not  room  to  carry  both.  In 
that  case  the  stock  should  be  reduced  to  what  he  has  facilities  to  handle  lo  good  advantage. 
There  is  never  a  gain,  and  nearly  always  there  is  a  loss,  in  overstocking  a  poultry  plant. 

Special  Feeding. 

Let  us  lake  up  now  the  special  feeding  of  such  hens  as  we  have  designated  as  Lot  2  and 
Lot  3. 

Lot  ^contains  hens  which  are  probably  to  be  kept  over,  and  therefore  should  be  given  care 
and  feeding  that  would  build  up  the  general  condition  of  the  hens,  as  well  as  cause  them  to 
put  on  flesh.  So  while  being  in  all  other  respects  treated  like  the  hens  in  Lot  1,  they  should  be 
fed  heavily  as  long  as  the  appetite  seems  good.  Give  them  a  good  rich  mash,  and  enough  of  it 
so  that  they  will  leave  a  little  over,  which,  within  an  hour  or  so,  they  will  come  back  and 
clean  up.  Have  grain  where  they  can  get  it  by  foraging,  or  scratching  at  any  time  through 
the  day.  Then,  just  before  dark,  give  grain  in  troughs,  or  what  mash  they  will  eat  up  quicklj  . 
If  a  second  mash  is  used  at  night,  do  not  continue  it  too  long,  or  it  may  produce  indigestion. 
If  fowls  show  any  tendency  to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  give  more  grain  and  less  mash,  or  use  a 
dry  mash. 

From  ten  days  to  three  weeks  of  such  feeding  should  show  quite  clearly  what  most  of  the 
bens  are  going  to  do.  Some  will  begin  to  lay  as  soon  as  In  good  condition.  Others  will  grow 
fat  very  fast.    Some  may  neither  fatten  nor  lay. 

Put  those  that  lay  on  the  general  ration,  still  feeding  well,  but  with  more  caution. 

Sell  those  that  fatten  instead  of  beginning  to  lay.  Sometimes  poultry  keepers  try  to  make 
such  hens  lay  by  thinning  them  down  again,  the  assumption  being  that  they  do  not  lay  because 
they  are  too  fat  Usually  it  is  the  other  way :  They  fatten  because  the  reproductive  organs  are 
for  some  reason  or  other  dormant. 

The  hens  that  do  not  fatten  or  lay  should  be  marketed  if,  on  close  inspection,  no  reason  Is 
discovered  for  supposing  them  not  fit  for  food.  If  one  feels  in  any  doubt  about  that,  and  has 
such  scruples  as  he  ought  to  have  about  selling  diseased  poultry,  he  can  dress  and  draw  the 
fowls,  and  market  only  those  in  which  he  finds  the  organs  normal.  Sometimes  there  is  digest- 
ive weakness  without  disease.  It  might  be  overcome,  and  the  fowl  put  in  good  condition  in 
time,  but  it  is  not  profitable  to  keep  and  feed  such  fowls,  for  quite  generally  they  consume  as 
much  food  as  the  others,  but  the  food  passes  through  the  system,  and  is  voided  without  much 
having  been  assimilated. 

To  Fatten  Fowls  in  Summer. 

The  fowls  in  Lot  3  are  to  be  sold  as  soon  as  marketable.  Some  of  them  may  need  no  fatten- 
ing and  may,  if  convenient,  be  disposed  of  at  once. 

To  fatten  the  others,  shut  them  up  in  a  comfortable  pen,  feed  once  a  day  a  mash  composed 
of  equal  parts  corn  meal  and  bran,  with  about  1091;  of  the  combined  bulk  of  the  meal  and  bran 
red  dog,  or  white  middlings,  or  low  grade  flour,  with  as  much  good  beef  scrap  or  meat  meai 
added  as  they  will  eat  freely.  Keep  cracked  corn  before  them  ail  the  time.  Give  a  little  green 
food  daily,  just  enough  for  a  relish.  See  that  they  are  well  supplied  with  water.  Keep  them 
quiet.  If  any  hecs  are  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome,  remove  them  and  fatten  by  themselves  in 
small  coops. 

Sell  the  hens  as  sooL  »s  in  good  plump  condition.  Don't  try  to  get  them  excessively  fat.  Our 
market  does  not  want  tVt.t  kind  of  poultry.  There  may,  as  in  Lot  '2,  be  a  few  hens  that  will 
not  fatten;  dispose  of  them  the  same  way. 

This  method  of  fattening  is  one  that  anyone  can  use  anywhere  —  in  almost  any  season.  I 
say  "  almost  any  season,"  because  in  an  extremely  hot  season  it  is  sometimes  found  hard  or 
impossible  to  fatten  fowls  this  way  during  the  warmest  period.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
whether  crate  fattening  would  accomplish  the  desired  results  with  those  bens  at  such  times, 
but  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not. 

An  a  rule  it  does  not  pay  to  give  much  time  at  this  season  to  the  hens  that  are  not  to  be  kept 
over.    If  they  cannot  be  put  in  good  marketable  condition  quickly  sell  them  just  as  they  are. 

riolting. 

Of  late  years  a  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  matter  of  regulating  the  molt- 
ing of  fowls. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  a  period  of  fasting  or  short  feeding  followed  by  a  period  of  very 
heavy  feeding  of  rich  foods  would  cause  the  fosvls  to  quit  la\  ing,  drop  the  old  feathers  quickly, 
grow  the  new  coat  quickly,  and  promptly  resume  laying.  This  theory  was,  I  believe,  first 
exploited  by  an  institute  lecturer,  who  was  also  responsible  for  several  other  somewhat  sensa- 
tional stories.  I  could  not  learn  from  him  that  the  hens  he  claimed  to  have  made  molt  did 
resume  la> ing  promptly.  In  fact  he  appeared  not  able  to  pioduce  any  proof  of  real  results, 
though  he  maintained  that  he  bad  succeeded  in  controlling  the  molt.  Various  experiments 
made  along  this  line  have  bad  valuing  results,  not  all  fowls  being  affected  alike  bj  the  treat- 
ment. It  seems  to  be  established  that  in  some  cases  a  molt  is  enforced,  but  not  that  there  is 
any  practical  advantage  in  doing  this.  Investigations,  however,  have  not  been  general  enough 
to  warrant  any  positive  general  conclusions,  and  as  far  as  I  know  none  have  followe<l  Hue  hens 
through  the  year  following  the  enforced  molt.  As  the  case  stands  I  could  not  advise  anjone  to 
attempt  to  control  the  molt  in  this  way  except  with  fowls  he  was  willing  to  experiment  upon. 

Tlie  Time  of  the  Xonnnl  Moll  1' tries.  -Hens  begin  to  drop  some  feathers  in  June,  may 
drop  many  in  July,  and  from  that  time  on  till  winter  in  any  large  stock  fowls  may  be  found  in 
ditt'erent  stages  of  molting.  If  there  are  any  general  rules  that  could  be  laid  down  in  regard  in 
molting  I  have  never  discovered  tliem.  The  greater  number  of  hens  w  ill  be  "in  full  molt." 
that  is,  quite  bare  of  feathers,  ami  not  laying,  in  September  and  October,  though  often  hens 
that  keep  on  laying  in  the  fall  do  not  get  right  down  to  growing  the  new  plumage  until 
Xovemlier. 

Rations  for  Molting  Hens. 

The  food  requirements  of  the  moiling  hen  do  not  dider  maierially  from  tho>e  of  the  laying 
hen.  Some  authorities  prescribe  rations  rich  in  protein  and  low  in  fats,  as  containing  in  better 
pn>pi)rlion  the  elements  required  for  feather  production. 

I  began  by  Using  such  rations,  but  soon  disi:oveied  that  niy  hens  molted  better,  growing  a 
iniK  ir  better  and  glossier  coat  of  feathers  if  fed  a  ration  rich  in  fats.    Experience  in  this  respn 
his  lieeii  the  same  with  hens  molting  in  midsummer,  ami  those  molting  in  iate  fab.  except  ih:.'. 
trie  hens  molting  in  summer  molted  much  more  quickly  and  olten  laid  continuously  right 
tnrougb  the  moll.    For  many  >ears  niy  method  of  feeding  molting  hens  has  been: — 
M'lDiing. — Mash  as  in  Mash  No.  1.  Lesson  I.,  but  nearly  half  corn  meal. 
.Yoo'i.  — (or  al!  day  feed) — Wheat  or  l^arley  broadcasted  in  the  yards. 
jfc'i'cJiing'. —Cracked  corn  scattered  in  the  yards,  followed  just  before  the  bens  go  to  roost 

by  as  much  more  cracked  corn,  fed  either  in  troughs  or  handfuls  on  the  ground. 
Cahhafie  before  thf  fnrrls  nil  the  time. 
Generally  hens  <lo  not  all  molt  alike.    Some  molt  quickly,  others  slowly.    It  is  a  good  phin. 
wlienev*  r  ith'  I b  alile,  to  keep  tbem  lertCki  everi  and  hav«  all  bens  in  one  pen  or  let  verj  nearl) 
In  lt>«  M<ni«  vunditioiii 
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Improvements  Coming. 

THE  atmosphere  of  the  poultry  world  seems  heavily  charged  with  a  feeling  of  something 
important  about  to  develop  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  artilicial  methods  of  incu- 
bation and  brooding.  No  doubt  much  of  this  is  mere  feeling  that  could  give  do  better 
reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  it  than  that  the  need  of  improvement  was  very  evident, 
and  that  being  the  case  the  ingenious  minds  that  had  brought  hatching  machines  to  the  present 
degree  of  effectiveness  could  be  relied  upon  to  produce  the  needed  improvements.  But  there 
are  many  others  who  have  given  the  matter  more  careful  study,  and  have  ideas  as  to  how 
improvements  should  be  made.  Some  of  these  are  incubator  manufacturei  s,  others  are  opera- 
tors. Some  are  visionary,  perhans,  and  inclined  to  do  radical  thingo  to  hatchers;  others  are 
disposed  to  proceed  slowly,  especially  the  manufacturer.s  of  popular  machines  have  to  be 
cautious  in  improving  them.  An  improvement  has  to  be  tested  before  being  offered  to  the 
public,  otherwise  it  may  not  prove  satisfactory,  and  may  hurt  the  reputation  of  the  machine 
more  than  it  helps  it. 

Another  point  to  consider  in  this  connection  is  that  the  great  general  demand  is,  and  always 
will  be,  for  low  cost  machines.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  those  who  buy  incul)ator8,  or  any 
other  line  of  goods,  buy  on  the  policy  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest.  An  incubator  manufac- 
turer once  remarked  to  the  writer,  "If  we  could  sell  them  at  what  they  cost  and  a  fnir  profit 
added,  we  could  make  incul)ators  far  superior  to  those  we  now  make,  and  free  from  many  of 
the  common  faults,  but  the  demand  for  such  machines  is  so  small  we  cannot  afford  to  try  to 
meet  it,  while  there  is  the  great  unlimited  demand  for  low  priced  machines  that  will  do  pass- 
able work.  That  is  the  demand  we  are  supplying;  our  constant  study  is  to  combine  effective- 
ness with  low  cost,  giving  the  people  as  much  as  possible  for  their  money,  and  I  think  we  come 
pretty  near  striking  the  happy  medium." 

And,  after  all,  admitting  that  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  even  the  best  of  incubators, 
everyone  at  all  familiar  with  the  developments  in  poultry  culture  in  recent  years  must  concede 
that  Improvements  have  been  coming  very  steadily  in  artificial  methods.  Many  more  people 
use  them,  many  more  are  fairly  expert  in  their  use,  and  the  particular  lines  dependent  upon 
them  are  the  most  profitable  lines  in  exclusive  poultry  culture  today.  Hence  there  is  every 
inducement  to  inventive  genius  to  make  artificial  incubation  more  perfect.  That  doing  so 
involves,  as  one  contributor  to  this  paper  thinks,  a  complete  abandonment  of  present  principles, 
we  very  much  doubt.  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that  some  cherished  principles  have  been  in 
part  abandoned. 

An  Explanation  of  the  Delayed  Standards,  and  an  Unintentional 
Point  Against  A.  P.  A.  Control  of  Standards. 

a^-T^HE  old  cry  that  specialty  clubs  should  make  the  standards  of  their  breeds,  and  not 
I  allow  the  American  Poultry  Association  to  tinker  with  or  make  them  for  them 
JL  evidently  will  not  decrease.  It  gets  quite  loud  at  limes  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston. 
But  why  should  false  impressions  be  sent  abroad  regarding  the  American  Poultry 
Association?  Tha  latter  has  always  considered  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  specialty  clubs, 
and  has  accepted  the  standards  formulated  by  the  latter,  and  allowed  full  and  free  discussion 
at  the  revision  year  meetings.  It  has  never  changed  the  Intent  or  meaning  of  an  accepted  club 
standard.  It  Is  true  that  changes  have  been  made  to  conform  to  style  of  the  new  book,  and  in 
some  instances  better  sentences  incorporated.  In  the  Standard  for  Games  and  Game  Bantams 
by  the  American  Exhibition  Game  and  Game  Bantam  Club,  no  material  change  was  made,  and 
In  fact  it  stands  almost  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  old  Standard.  We  believe  the  same  is  the  case 
with  Brown  Leghorns  and  other  varieties  where  clubs  have  been  submitted  descriptions,  etc. 
The  hardest  work  the  revision  and  publication  committee  has  had  to  do  is  with  breeds  and 
varieties  that  are  not  represented  by  specialty  clubs.  This  is  noticeably  the  case  with  Ham- 
burgs,  much  correspondence  being  necessary  to  get  the  views  of  leading  breeders  and  fanciers. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  Polish,  Indian  Games  and  water  fowl.  A  thorough  study  of  the 
English  standard  by  several  members  of  the  committee  has  revealed  many  new  ideas,  and 
assisted  materially  in  getting  a  better  standard  for  several  varieties  than  in  the  past.  It  is  just 
such  work  as  this  that  delays  a  publication,  and  there  are  members  of  the  committee  today  that 
while  pushing  the  work  ahead  in  order  to  have  the  Standard  ready  in  August,  feel  much  more 
like  taking  additional  time  and  going  carefully  over  the  entire  book  again. 

"The  writer  of  these  notes  well  remembers  the  criticisms  hurled  at  the  old  Standard,  and  the 
hundreds  of  mistakes  found  in  it  were  rather  amusing  to  the  critics.  Since  engaging  in  the 
building  up  of  a  new  standard,  which  has  taken  several  years  instead  of  several  months, 
mistakes  crop  out  in  unexpected  places.  The  desire  to  avoid  all  possible  mistakes,  errors  of 
omission  and  commission,  is  strong  with  every  member  of  the  committee.  The  press  work  is 
the  least  responsible  for  either  delay  or  failure  to  produce  a  book  worthy  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.'' — American  Fancier. 

It  would  seem  to  be  in  order  for  some  members  of  the  A.  P.  A.  to  ask  by  what  authority  the 
"Committee  of  Five,"  appointed  to  complete  the  work  of  issuing  the  Standard,  is  so  diligently 
revising  and  rerevising  the  work  of  the  revision  committee.  The  editor  of  the  Fancier  is  not 
so  clear  in  his  statements  in  the  above  extract  that  one  can  be  altogether  sure  of  his  meaning, 
but  it  seems  reasonable  to  infer  from  what  he  says  that  it  is  the  publication  committee  that  has 
been  studying  English  standards  and  getting  new  ideas  from  them,  which  new  ideas  with  other 
improvements  are  in  great  degree  responsible  for  the  delay  in  the  issue  of  the  Standards. 

We  say  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  this  because  the  delay  is  in  the  work  in  charge  of  the  publica- 
tion committee.  The  revision  committee  performed  its  work,  we  believe,  and  made  its  report 
to  the  association  at  the  earliest  time  at  which  it  was  possible  for  it  to  have  reported. 

Now  since  this  work  of  the  publication  committee  is  made  an  excuse  for  the  delay  in  the 
issue  of  the  Standards,  it  seems  that  an  inquiry  as  to  by  what  authority  the  committee  is  doing 
all  this  would  be  inevitable.  If  the  writer  were  a  member  of  an  organization  in  which  such  a 
case  had  developed  there  certainly  would  be  an  inquiry  that  would  make  it  necessary  for  the 
committee  to  show  that  it  had  not  exceeded  its  instructions.  All  that,  however,  is  between  the 
committee  and  the  body  which  created  it;  our  interest  in  it  is  merely  to  let  the  public  know  the 
facts,  and  how  standards  are  made  in  these  first  years  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  would 
appear  from  the  above  clipping  that  the  real  thing  in  standards  was  not  the  standard  as  revised 
by  the  A.  P.  A.  through  its  revision  committee  and  after  discussion  adopted  l)y  the  A.  P.  A., 
but  this  Standard  as  finally  and  secretly  finished  to  suit  the  members  of  the  publication 
committee. 

We  do  not  doubt  the  honest  and  earnest  intent  of  each  and  every  member  of  this  committee 
to  serve  the  best  interests  of  the  breeders  of  each  and  every  variety,  but  from  what  we  recall  of 
the  circumstances  and  of  the  debate  at  Rochester  on  the  resolution  by  which  the  committee  of 
five  was  created,  we  find  no  vi'arrant  for  any  revision  by  the  committee,  nor  does  a  casual 
glance  through  the  minutes  of  the  Rochester  meeting  show  where  this  committee  was  author- 
ized to  do  anything  left-undone  or  in  its  judgment  not  done  right  by  the  association  at  Roches- 
ter. It  was  to  have  charge  of  the  publication  of  the  work^that  was  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created.    Then  a  few  points  which  could  not  be  settled  at  Rochester  were  lieft  to  it. 

If  it  found  many  ei  rors,  and  omissions,  and  if  it-judged  it  adyisable-to  introduce  new  ideas, 
the  usual  course  would  have  been  to  bring  the  matter  again  to  the  attention  of  the  association. 
ThiB  might  easily  have  been  done.  There  was  a  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  where  it  was  possible  to 
^sye  bropglit  pstters  ip  dpybt  before  .njorp  popltr;t  fpep  \)j\-^n  are  liHelj-  to  get  tPpptljpr  jigaip  jp 


a  long  time.  There  was  a  meeting  at  Minneapolis,  and  another  at  Pittsburg.  Was  the  case  put 
before  the  association  at  any  of  these  meetings  so  that  those  present  and  the  public  would 
understand  the  delay  w'as  due,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  paragraphs  clipped  from  the 
American  Fancier,  to  the  publication  committee's  thorough  revision  of  the  Standard  as 
adopted  at  Rochester  ?  We  think  not,  and  the  matter  is  of  pai  ticular  interest  to  us,  and  we 
doubt  not  to  many  others  because  it  illustrates  anew  the  dominance  of  autocratic  ideals  in  the 
conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  American  Poultry  Association,  and  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  more 
democratic  and  representative  system  of  organization. 

The  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A.  toward  poultrymen  at  large  has  been  that  of  a  self-selected  body 
assuming  superior  qualifications  to  legislate  for  them.  In  such  an  organization  it  is  not  strange 
to  find  a  committee  thus  passing  upon  the  work  of  the  association,  or  a  secretary  so  oflacious 
outside  of  his  usual  duties  as  to  provoke  the  criticisms  which  have  recently  been  made  upon 
secretary  Orr. 

In  commenting  on  the  demand  that  the  specialty  clubs  make  the  standards,  and  asserting  that 
the  A.  P.  A.  accepts  standards  practically  as  made  by  specialty  clubs  where  such  exist,  the 
American  Fancier  shows  how  superfluous  the  association  is  v\'hile  working  within  its  present 
limits,  and  how  urgent  is  the  need  of  reorganization  that  vvill  make  it  more  useful. 

If  the  specialty  clubs  do  make  the  standards  why  not  each  issue  its  own?  Why  wait  on  the 
A.  P.  A.?  Why  let  it  take  credit  for  standard  making  and  compel  every  breeder  wlio  wants 
tiie  page  or  two  describing  the  variety  he  keeps  to  buy  a  book  containing  several  hundred  pages 
devoted  to  breeds  and  varieties  he  cares  nothing  about,  many  of  which  are  so  little  noticed  that 
there  is  no  club  to  make  the  standard  for  them? 

And,  naturally,  here  the  question  arises,  if  there  is  not  enough  interest  in  a  breed  so  that  its 
breeders  have  an  organization  and  look  after  the  matter  of  proper  description,  why  should  tlie 
American  Poultry  Association  hold  up  all  the  other  standard  descriptions  while  the  publica- 
tion committee  tries  to  find  out  what  these  scattered  and  indifferent  breeders  want? 

Strikes  us  it  is  high  time  there  was  a  change. 

Just  a  Plain  Statement  of  Facts. 

IN  THE  course  of  our  business  of  presenting  through  these  columns  matters  which  are  or 
should  be  of  interest  to  poultrymen,  we  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  American  Poultry 
Association  in  ways  that  are  not  pleasing  to  those  responsible  for  it  so  often  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  and  to  preserve  the  balance  of  our  readers'  "ration,"  we  try  to  make  it  a  rule 
not  to  criticise  it  strongly  on  more  than  one  point  in  a  single  issue  of  the  paper. 

So  having  commented  on  its  attitude  in  the  matter  of  making  standards,  we  were  disposed  to 
let  it  rest  for  the  present,  when  here  comes  the  Beliable  Poultry  Journal  for  June  with  four 
editorial  pages  devoted  to  an  illuminating  exposition  of  certain  conditions  in  the  association, 
closing  with  a  query  as  to  the  advisability  of  giving  so  much  publicity  to  "the  grievous  short- 
comings of  the  association  as  now  conducted  or  mismanaged."'  This  query  the  editor  himselt 
answers  in  the  affirmative,  and  in  this  he  is  undoubtedly  correct.  There  is  nothing  like  public- 
ity to  clear  up  misunderstandings  and  eliminate  abuses. 

To  give  our  readers  the  gist  of  the  case  as  stated  in  the  Iteliable,  we  depart  from  our  rule, 
but  will  compromise  with  ourselves  by  giving  the  facts  briefly  without  comment,  leaving  read- 
ers to  draw  such  conclusions  *  they  may.  To  give  those  not  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
association  and  with  its  recent  troubles  a  better  understanding  of  the  circumstances,  we  will 
mention  very  briefly  some  things  which  go  before  this  stirring  modern  epoch  of  "doing  things" 
in  the  A.  P.  A. 

The  American  Poultry  Association  had  been  in  the  business  of  making  and  selling  Standards, 
the  selling  being  done  through  the  secretary-treasurer,  a  paid  officer  with  the  modest  salary 
of  $.300  a  year,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  number  of  men  having  held  the  office  during 
that  time,  and  had  accumulated  in  its  treasury  a  fund  of  some  $3,000,  when  in  1899  it  elected  at 
secretary-treasurer  H.  A.  Bridge.  At  a  special  meeting  at  Buffalo  at  the  time  of  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition  in  that  city,  Mr.  Bridge  tendered  his  resignation  to  take  effect  at  the 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  the  following  winter.  Mr.  Bridge  was  known 
to  some  at  least  of  those  present  at  the  meeting  at  Buffalo  to  be  an  embezzler  who  had  com- 
pletely looted  the  treasury  of  the  association,  yet  he  was  allowed  to  j-esi;?'*,  after  the  form  of 
resignation  had  been  changed  to  make  it  immediate.  Not  only  was  he  allowed  to  resign,  but 
was  voted  an  additional  compensation  of  $100.  The  vote  of  additional  compensation  wat 
illegal  under  any  circumstances,  and  seemed  to  call  for  explanation  in  this  special  case.  We 
heard  it  said  afterwards  that  the  additional  compensation  was  voted  for  the  benefit  of  an  indi- 
vidual to  whom  Bridge  owed  such  an  amount.   That,  however,  is  hearsay. 

At  that  time,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  what  followed,  the  association  thought  that  its  loss  was 
fully  covered  by  Mr.  Bridge's  bond.  Later  the  bonding  company  repudiated  all  obligation  in 
the  matter  on  the  ground  that  the  auditing  committee  of  the  association  had  reported  that  it 
had  examined  Bridge's  books  and  accounts  and  found  them  correct,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  examination  had  been  made.  This  fact  was  so  well  established  that  the  A.  P.  A.  let  the 
matter  drop. 

Now  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  calls  especial  attention  to  two  things  of  special  interest 
when  considered  as  they  must  be  with  reference  to  the  experience  of  the  association  in  the 
Bridge  matter. 

It  appears  that  in  the  frenzied  finance  of  the  Bridge  administration  the  secretary-treasurer 
gave  the  publishers  of  the  Standard  his  note  for  $560  to  pay  for  Standards.  This  note  has 
never  been  paid.  The  association  has  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  finance  committee 
with  power  to  settle,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  this  situation  does  not  seem  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  holders  of  the  note,  and  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  is  authority  for  the  inter- 
esting statement  that  the  first  intention  as  to  the  special  meeting  to  reconsider  the  Rhode  Island- 
American  Red  vote  was  to  bold  that  meeting  in  Ohio  as  most  centrally  located,  but  —  to  quote 
from  the  if.  P.  J.  —  "  the  idea  was  abandoned  by  them  (the  president  and  secretary-trea>nrer 
of  the  A.  P.  A.)  on  account  of  a  l)elief,  or  fear,  entertained  by  the  present  secielary -treasurer 
of  tlie  association,  Mr.  T.  E.  Orr,  that  Messrs.  Nitsky  Bios.,  on  learning  of  the  meeting  to  be 
held  in  Ohio,  might  at  once  begiii  suit  to  collect  the  $560  above  referred  to,  and  cause  a 
summons  to  be  served  either  on  the  president  or  secretary-treasurer  of  the  association,  which 
summons  would  have  to  be  obeyed,  with  the  result  that  one  or  the  other  of  those  officers  would 
he  taken  into  court  to  show  cause  why  the  American  Poultry  Association  should  not  have 
judgment  entered  .against  it  for  the  amount  claimed  by  Nitsky  Bros.,  in  payment  for  Standards 
of  Perfection  delivered  by  them  to  the  association's  accredited  representatfve." 

Further  interest  attaches  to  this  matter  in  connection  with  the  possibility  of  Cincinnati  being 
selected  as  the  place  of  next  meeting  by  the  executive  committee,  all  members  of  which  may 
not  fully  realize  the  difficulties  of  the  situation. 

In  this  same  issue  of  the  Reliable  Poultry  Journal  additional  information  is  given  on  a 
matter  first  broached  publicly,  we  believe,  by  Theo.  Hewes  in  the  Inland  J'oultry  Jouriial 
several  months  ago.  This  is  that  after  all  the  trouble  with  Bridge  under  a  proper  liond,  the 
present  secretary-treasurer  has  not  given  bond  at  all,  and  that  as  late  as  May  ISlh  he  had  not 
complied  with  the  repeated  requests  of  the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  that  he  furnish 
a  bond. 

What  makes  the  situation  more  intensely  interesting  is  the  fact  that  the  association  is  heavily 
in  debt  chiefly  on  account  of  the  new  Standard.  Hence  the  expected  income  from  the  sales  of 
Standards  is  practically  nbortgaged  to  the  creditors  of  the  association,  and  they,  not  unnaturally, 
want  the  official  through  whose  hands  the  money  passes  under  bond. 

We  give  the  above  as  a  plain  statement  of  facts,  and  only  add  on  our  own  responsibility  the 
suggestion  that  in  the  premises  the  creditors  of  the  association  are  the  parlies  who  can  effect- 
ivelv  insist  on  the  secretary-treasurer  furnishing  suitable  bond,  or  If  they  are  unable  tp  accon)» 
pljs))  ihjsj  cap,  thrpugfi  thg  ppprts,  seppre  prptpptipp  for  fh^lr  interests. 
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Unavoidable  Disappointments. 


THOSE  who  aitempt  to  raise  and  keep 
poultry  meet  with  disappointments 
that  cannot  be  avoided.  Philosophy 
teaches  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
luck.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  events  vrhich  alTect  our  interests  and  hap- 
piness take  place  without  either  intention  or 
neglect  or  error  on  our  part.  "We  may  as  well 
call  it  "  luck "  as  anything  else.  Our  own 
attempts,  or  those  of  others,  to  account  for 
such  happenings  are  often  merely  blind 
guesses  unsupported  l)y  known  facts.  So  we 
m.iy  conclude  that  there  is  an  element  of  luck 
in  poultry  keeping. 

Some  people  —  yes,  very  many  people  — 
lious.'bt  egg8  for  hatching  this  spring,  and 
failed  to  get  chicks  from  them.  This  often 
marks  both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  "the 
poultry  business,"  within  a  few  weeks.  It  is 
too  bad,  but  who  can  help  it? 

Many  of  these  disappointed  people  very 
naturally  charge  their  failure  to  the  breeder 
who  sold  them  the  eggs.  That  unwarranted 
guess  happens  to  be  correct  sometimes,  of 
course,  for  in  some  cases  the  breeder  is  to 
blame:  but  the  trouble  is  that  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  be  sure  just  where  the  fault  docs 
lie.  Hit  or  miss  guessing  is  a  very  common 
and  a  very  bad  form  of  mental  exercise.  If 
we  can  analyze  our  own  minds  correctly,  we 
will  often  discover  that  our  sole  reason  for 
blaming  the  breeder  lies  in  the  fact  that  we 
paid  him  money,  and  have  failed  to  realize  on 
our  investment 

There  are  many  c:iuses  for  eggs  being  infer- 
tile. There  are  many  causes  for  eggs  failing 
to  develop  a  germ,  even  if  they  are  fertile. 
The  production  of  strongly  fertilized  egg^ 
from  ^uperior  stock  is  a  problem  that  has 
never  yet  been  so  completely  solved  that  it 
can  be  called  an  exact  science. 

Thousands  of  breeders  use  every  effort  that 
they  know  of,  and  believe  in,  to  ensure  fertil- 
ity, but  influences  over  which  they  have  no 
control  very  often  antagonize  their  best  efforts, 
and  more  or  less  failure  results. 

The  great  biologist,  Herbert  Spencer,  de- 
clared that  there  is  an  "  antagonism  between 
individuation  and  genesis."  Applied  to  poul- 
try breeding,  this  would  simply  mean  that  the 
more  we  improve  the  Individual  fowl,  the  less 
fertile  it  will  become. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  evidence  that  indi- 
cates that  either  Spencer's  law  of  multiplica- 
tion does  not  necessarily  apply  to  animal 
breeding,  or  that  our  conceptions  of  what 
constitutes  *•  improvement,"  in  the  individual 
is  not  in  accord  with  nature's. 

From  the  scientists*  view  point,  the  hen  that 
lays  is  fertile,  but  the  practical  poultry  breeder 
requires  that  the  eggs  themselves  be  fertile — a. 
distinction  that  appears  to  have  been  over- 
looked in  some  scientific  discussions  of  this 
subject. 

In  nature's  own  economy,  birds  mate  and 
the  females  lay  eggs  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
reproduction;  but  few  eggs  are  laid,  those  are 
laid  when  climatic  conditions  are  most  favor- 
able to  the  end  in  view,  and,  without  any 
opportunity  to  learn  much  about  it,  we  are 
accustomed  to  believe  that  a  large  percentage 
of  those  eggs  produce  young. 

In  domestication,  egg  laying,  environment, 
and  mating  are  subject  to  human  desires  and 
control.  The  poultry  breeder  endeavors  to 
obtain  more  eggs  and  more  offspring  from  his 
selected  hens  than  could  be  expected  were  the 
fowls  in  a  wild  state.  He  often  succeeds  in 
getting  a  much  greater  number  of  eggs  and 
chicks,  but,  in  view  of  so  great  a  measure  of 
success,  is  he  not  demanding  too  much  when 
be  also  asks  for  as  high  a  percentage  of  fertility 
Id  the  eggs? 

He  may  increase  the  total  number  of  eggs 
and  the  total  number  of  chicks,  but  is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  these  two  increases  to  be 
in  the  same  proportion? 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we  should  not 
expect  so  high  a  percentage  of  fertile  eggs 
with  highly  developed  utility  or  fancy  fowls 
as  can  reasonably  be  expected  from  ordinary 
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hens  kept  in  semi-wildness  in  conditions  that 
are  more  favorable  to  the  production  of  a  few 
eggs,  nearly  ail  of  which  may  be  fertile,  than 
to  any  other  object  of  the  poultry  keeper. 

But  it  is  clear  that  original  infertility  is  not 
the  sole  cause,  perhaps  not  the  usual  cause  of 
the  unavoidable  disappointments  which  we 
are  considering.  The  handling  that  eggs 
receive  from  the  time  that  they  are  laid  until 
they  are  given  into  the  caie  of  the  sitting  hen, 
or  the  incubator,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
u.timate  outcome  of  the  experiment. 

Early  the  present  season  I  received  a  lot  of 
eggs  from  a  breeder  in  whose  skill  and  integ- 
rity I  have  confidence.  Most  of  those  eggs 
tested  out  clear  at  the  first  test,  and  the  rest  of 
them  contained  dead  or  dying  germs.  Before 
the  light,  the  eggs  appeared  to  have  been 
chilled,  or  very  much  shaken,  or  both.  I  sus- 
pected that  they  had  been  badly  treated  on  the 
way  from  the  distant  breeder  to  me. 

That  was  my  guess.  I  have  reasons  for 
lielieving  that  the  employees  of  our  nearly 
omnipotent  express  companies  handle  some 
packages  of  eggs  very  roughly,  and  sometimes 
place  them  in  situations  where  such  packages 
should  not  be  put. 

Cerlainlv  the  breeder  who  sells  the  eggs  is 


not  responsible  for  that,  neither  can  the  buyer 
help  it.  It  does  not  at  present  appear  that  it 
can  be  helped. 

The  purchase  of  newly  batched  chicks 
rather  than  eggs  may  in  lime  become  a  com- 
mon practice.  That  seems  to  be  the  suggested 
alternative. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  good  natured  when  we 
pay  from  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  each  for  eggs, 
and  get  no  chicks  to  show  for  it,  but  it  is  not 
very  sensible  to  guess  at  one  of  a  hundred 
possible  causes  for  the  failure,  and  then  lay  all 
the  blame  to  that  without  some  apparently 
valid  reason. 

If  any  breeder  finds  that  his  eggs  are  not 
hatching  well  with  him,  he  knows  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  disappointments  of  his 
customers. 

A  breeder  in  this  town  sent  away  for  some 
eggs  this  spring,  and  they  tested  out  poorly. 
He  reported  the  result  to  the  seller,  (cour- 
teously, of  course),  who  replied  that  his  own 
tests  showed  up  the  same,  and  he  would  send 
another  lot  later  when  he  hoped  that  results 
would  l)e  better.  A  fair,  open,  candid,  corre- 
spondence between  two  men  who  knew  the 
business. 

Our  own  peace  of  mind  requires  that  we 
anticipate  possible  disappointments  and  accept 
them  in  as  cheerful  a  spirit  as  possible. 

F.  O.  "Wellcome. 


Mr.  D.  Has  a  Few  Bones  to  Pick  Witli 
the  Editor. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultky :— After  care- 
fully reading  and  considering  your 
reply  and  further  inquiry  in  regard  to 
my  article  in  May  1st  F.-P.,  I  feel  that 
some  further  statements  and  explanation 
would  be  the  proper  thing.  Although  not 
being  used  to  writing  for  the  press,  and  being 
unable  to  express  myself  perhaps  very  clearly 
on  paper,  I  will  endeavor  to  state  further  my 
experience  along  these  lines  under  discussion, 
and  to  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  results 
which  I  have  attained. 

First,  I  cannot  see  any  cause  for  wonder- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  editor  at  a  person 
having  seventy-five  hens  mated  up  for  breed- 
ing, and  as  my  reports  of  hatching  merely 
represented  what  chicks  I  had  got  out  at  the 
date  of  writing,  it  does  not  signify  at  all  that 
I  can  see  as  to  the  number  of  fowls  necessary 
to  use  for  breeding. 

However,  I  have  at  this  date.  May  5th,  .360 
chickens  of  my  own  hatching,  from  480  eggs 
set;  this  number  includes  eggs  broken  in  the 
nests  to  the  number  of  22,  which  really  give 
me  a  trifle  better  than  a  seveuty-flve  per  cent 
hatch  of  all  eggs  set. 

I  have  also  sold  since  the  first  of  March, 
700  eggs  for  hatching,  for  which  I  have 
received  75  cents  and  81  per  sitting,  and  85 
and  86  per  hundred,  according  to  quality  and 
season.  I  also  have  at  present  30  bens  silting. 
I  believe  I  have  seen  it  stated  by  Mr.  Robinson 
that  the  eggs  for  hatching  trade  does  not  pay ; 
or  rather,  I  would  amend  that  statement  and 
say  that  as  I  read  it  the  thought  expressed 
was,  that  it  was  not  as  desirable  a  line  to  fol- 
low as  to  use  the  eggs  for  other  purposes. 
Personally,  I  think  it  does  pay,  even  if  one  ha.-» 
to  sell  the  eggs  at  a  very  low  price,  say  50 
cents;  even  then  it  pays  better  than  to  use  the 
eggs  for  eating.  Now  in  regard  to  selecting 
the  liirds  to  makeup  a  Ijrceding  pen,  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  to  be  raised  from  the  pen — 
exhibition  stock  or  fowl  for  ulilit\ ?  If  for 
exhibition  purposes  or  for  perfecting  certain 
points  in  a  strain  of  fowls,  of  course  a  greiit 
deal  more  painstaking  care  and  consideration 
are  necessary  in  the  selection,  but  h(Jw  large  a 
per  cent  of  the  fowls  raised  annually  through- 
out the  country  are  intended  for  that  purpose, 
can  anyone  tell?  Also,  how  large  a  per  cent 
or  part  of  a  per  cent  of  birds  mated  for  such  a 
purpose  produce  prize  winning  or  respectable 
breeding  fowls?  In  other  words,  how  many 
birds  does  a  person  have  to  raise  to  get  a  pi  ize 
winner?  With  all  due  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  one  whose  years  of  experience  in  poultry 
keeping  far  exceed  my  own,  yet  I  must  say 
that  1  think  the  argument  of  the  editor  in 
regard  to  the  practice  of  alternating  males 
being  apt  to  cause  a  lack  of  the  proper  selec- 


tion of  females,  is  weak,  and  I  will  endeavor 
to  prove  it.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  in 
inbreeding,  and  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable 
for  me  to  utterly  condemn  all  inbreeding 
because  some  people  are  careless  about  it,  and 
use  it  as  a  loophole  through  which  to  escape 
from  using  any  care  and  selection  among  their 
fowls,  as  it  is  for  the  editor  to  condemn  any 
system  of  alternating  males  because  some  lazy 
or  shiftless  poultrynien  might  use  the  system 
in  a  way  that  would  not  give  desirable  results. 
The  person  whojust  throws  a  couple  of  males 
into  a  pen  because  there  are  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  females  in  it,  regardless  of  quality,  etc., 
is  not  a  poultry  breeder  anyway,  he  merely 
keeps  hens,  and  such  people  do  not  read  poul- 
try journa's,  and  if  they  did  would  not  accept 
other  people's  ways  as  superior  to  their  own  ; 
and  in  -ay  article  I  did  not  feel  that  I  was 
addressing  such  people  at  all. 

Another  point  touched  upon  is  fertility,  aiid 
its  bearing  on  after  results.  If  the  parent 
stock  is  healthy  and  in  good  condition,  isn't  it 
desirable  to  get  as  large  a  number  of  chicks 
from  the  eggs  set  as  possible?  and  aren't  ten 
chicks  per  hen  better  than  five?  and  if  so,  I 
can't  see  wherein  a  person  would  be  better  off 
with  a  poorer  rate  of  fertility.  If  good  strong 
chicks  are  hatched  out,  why  should  they  die 
other  than  by  mismanagement  in  care  or  feed- 
ing or  accident?  and  from  any  of  these  causes 
it  would  be  unfair  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  egg 
or  the  hen  that  laid  it.  In  my  humble  opinion 
a  good  husky  chicken  doesn't  die  if  it  has  the 
right  treatment  (and  dry  feed)  after  it  is 
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hatched.  As  to  my  results  with  rearing 
chi(;l;s,  I  will  uive  them  as  uearly  as  possiiile. 
In  1903,  my  first  year,  I  set  450  eggs,  hatched 
302  chicks,  and  raised  255  of  them,  of  which 
132  were  pullets.  In  1904  my  record  is  incom- 
plete, as  on  account  of  illness  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  home  for  over  two  months,  and  was 
obliged  to  reduce  my  stock  of  poultry  greatly, 
being  unable  to  get  them  all  .properly  cared 
for  during  ray  alnence.  However,  I  hatched 
out  in  April  and  May  of  that  year  433  chicks 
from  600  eggs,  and  up  to  the  12th  of  June 
when  I  sold  all  but  100  of  them,  I  had  had 
but  three  die  other  than  by  accident,  such  as 
being  trodden  upon  by  the  hens,  and  one  upon 
which  I  dropped  a  brick.  Of  the  100  chicks- 
kept,  55  were  pullets,  which  have  averaged  to 
lay  from  the  tirstof  November  last,  to  the  flist 
of  April,  45  per  cent  of  eggs  daily.  Of  this 
year's  chickens  it  is  yet  too  early  to  say  what 
they  will  do  or  how  they  will  live,  but  I  can 
say  without  boasting  that  my  chickens  look 
far  stronger  than  some  I  have  hatched  from 
eggs  bought,  and  for  which  I  paid  a  good 


price,  and  wh,ich  came  from  prize  winning 
stock  and  from  careful  niatings.  My  variety 
of  fowls  are  the  Single  Comb  R.  I.  Reds,  and 
It  has  seemed  to  me  that  editor  Robinson  has 
several  times  spoken  a  bit  slightingly  of  the 
breed;  but  I  must  say  that  although  we  have 
kept  hens  on  this  place  for  over  thirty  years, 
and  have  had  a  good  many  of  the  popular 
breeds,  we  never  yet  had  a  breed  of  fowls  that 
could  begin  to  come  up  with  the  R.  I.  Red  for 
all  round  usefulness,  for  laying,  for  hardiness, 
for  quick  growth  and  early  maturity,  for  good 
tame  sitters  and  mothers,  and  for  good  dress- 
ing poultry. 

So  much  for  the  chicken  question.  One 
more  word  and  I  am  done. 

In  speaking  of  mash  feeding  I  unadvisedly 
used  the  word  drudgery,  which  I  now. see  was 
not  the  proper  word  for  the  place.  No  work 
is  drudgery  for  which  one  has  a  love  in  their 
heart,  and  I  have  no  doubt  editor  Robinscm 
has  that  love— for  mixing  mashes— hut  I  had 
rather  it  would  be  him  than  me.      A.  L.  D. 


A  Plain  Reply  to  Hr.  D. 


IN  making  a  reply  to  Mr.  D.  as  plain  as  it 
is  necessary  to  make  it  to  be  of  any  use 
to  him  or  others  in  his  situation,  I  don't 
want  him  to  feel  that  the  use  of  the  case 
he  states  to  teach  certain  things  in  poultry 
keeping  carries  with  it  any  personal  feeling  or 
any  thought  of  getting  the  better  of  an  argu- 
ment. 

To  me  the  case  he  presents  is  a  typical  one. 
The  only  reason  for  publishing  his  original 
letter  and  commenting  upon  it  was  that  the 
matters  it  brought  up  are  matters  of  general 
interest,  otherwise  space  could  not  have  been 
given  it. 

The  article  published  above  elaborates  upon 
■  the  original  statement  of  the  case,  and  presents 
a  few  additional  points  calling  for  comment. 
Mr.  D.  sees  his  experiences  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  of  a  few  seasons  experience 
which  in  some  respects  seems  to  have  been 
phenomenal.  His  hatches  have  been  uncom- 
monly good,  his  laying,  too,  I  judge,  very  good 
through  several  seasons  when  the  average 
poultryman  has  had  a  good  deal  to  discourage 
him.  So  Mr.  D.  seems  to  me  to  have  not  yet 
attained  a  well  balanced  experience.  He 
needs  a  season  of  unfavorable  experience 
under  the  conditions  which  he  now  considers 
responsible  for  his  successes  to  show  him  the 
fallacy  of  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  he 
needs  also  a  good  deal  of  experience  along 
lines  which  he  seems  not  to  have  entered  at  all 
to  qualify  him  to  form  an  opinion  of  his  own 
on  points  upon  which  his  present  somewhat 
positive  opinions  are  at  variance  with  the 
expei-ience  of  those  who  have  tested  them. 

Thus  he  says,  "Personally,  I  do  not  believe 
in  inbreeding." 

It  is  permitted  to  ask,  AVhy  not?  Has  he 
tried  it,  and  if  so  with  whal  results?  How 
far  has  he  observed  the  effects  of  inbreeding 
and  the  similar  eti'ects  where  inbreeding  was 
not  practiced  ? 

For  a  poultryman  to  say  he  does  tiot  believe 
in  inbreeding  mai  ks  him  at  once  In  the  eyes  of 
mo5t  poultrymen  who  have  definite  ideals  in 
breeding  and  know  something  of  how  to  go 
about  getting  them,  as  not  yet  having  taken 
the  first  positive  step  toward  sul)stantial 
results  in  poultry  breeding.  I  say  this  not  to 
reflect  upon  Mr.  D.,  l^ut  lo  in.licate  lo  him  his 
actual  position  fiom  the  breeders'  point  of 
view.  The  advanoe  from  his  position  can 
only  begin  after  he  has  realizeil  that  his  atti- 
tude on  the  question  may  be  wrong. 

Not  to  compare  experiences  or  opinions,  luit 
by  way  of  illustration,  let  me  allude  to  the 
development  of  my  own  lielief  in  inlireeding. 
At  the  l>cginning  of  my  breeding  experiences 
1  neither  i.elieved  nor  dislielieved  in  it.  Imt 
finding  the  general  judgment  of  authorities  on 
poultry  hieeding  ailverse  to  inlireeiling  I 
avoided  it,  considering  that  the  safe  <'oursc  to 
take.  Gradually,  as  the  result  of  study  of 
matters  bearing  on  the  subject  and  of  the  very 
Hnnoyinir  evasiveness  of-'the  results  I  wanted 
to  get  from  breeding,  I  began   to  practice 

Only  orte  best 
Pratts  Powdef ed  Lice  Killer. 

M»ae  t):/  Pratt  Feoi  Go.,  Phila,   Ovfii'  30  ysam  old, 

T<B  esyi.  wh<8n  writing  «(4vertli(.ers. 


inbreeding  with  my  general  stock  within  tlie 
limits  authorities  admitted  were  not  absolutely 
dangerous,  and  with  some  special  lines  away 
beyond  the  limits  advocated  by  even  the 
strong  advocates  of  inbreeding.  The  results 
of  these  experiments  have  been  described 
several  times  in  this  paper.  They  convinced 
me  of  two  things.  (1)  That  good  breeding  is 
practically  impossible  without  inbreeding.  (2) 
That  with  such  selection  as  ought  to  be  made 
for  vigor  and  kindred  qualities,  whether  one 
bred  in  and  in  or  not,  there  was  alisolutely  no 
danger  of  deterioration  in  these  qualities 
within  the  limits  in  which  a  breeder  would  be 
likely  to  want  to  resort  to  close  inbreeding. 

It  takes  some  time  and  trouble  to  can  y  on 
an  experiment  of  this  kind,  but  the  demon- 
stration is  as  positive  and  convincing  as  a 
mathematical  calculation.  Whoever  will  try 
inbreeding  while  breeding  by  principles  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  correct  cannot  fail  to 
convince  himself  that  unbelief  in  inbreeding 
was  an  error. 

Mr.  D.  thinks  the  question  of  selection 
depends  upon  what  is  to  be  raised  from  the 
breeding  pen.  His  idea  is  that  a  gt-eat  deal 
more  care  is  necessary  in  selecting  breeding 
birds  for  exhibition  than  for  utility  slock. 
This  is  the  common  idea,  but  it  is  not  the 
right  one.  It  is  because  this  idea  prevails 
among  people  supposing  they  breed  for  utility 
purposes  that  we  have  so  little  good  stock 
produced  by  utility  breeders.  As  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say  a  good  many  times,  though  not 
all  fanciers  are  good  breeders,  outside  of  the 
fanciers  we  have  mighty  few  poultrymen  who 
are  good  breeders. 

I  have  tried  for  a  good  many  years  to  breed 
for  utility,  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  sn-called  fancy  points.  I 
have  also  bred  .-everal  varieties  to  standard 
with  a  respectable ilegree  of  success,  and  I  find 


it  just  as  necessary  to  select  with  great  care 
when  breeding  for  utility  as  when  lireeding 
for  fancy.  In  fact  if  I  wanted  today  to  gtt 
100,  or  50  or  10  birds  of  any  standard  variety 
that  were  possessed  of  a  certain  high  degree 
of  merit  in  comb,  color  and  other  "fancy" 
points,  and  an  equal  number  of  like  degree  of 
merit  in  the  standard  requirements  that  have 
a  relation  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  fowl,  1 
would  find  it  easier  to  fill  the  fancy  order — 
and  very  much  easier. 

And  this  is  so  in  all  lines  of  breeding;  it  is 
much  easier  to  find  specimens  in  which  an 
attractive  superficial  quality  or  comliiuation 
of  qualities  gives  certain  pleasing  eft'ects  con- 
.sidered  beautiful  than  it  is  to  find  specimens 
approaching  a  high  standard  in  their  sub- 
stantial physical  qualities. 

1  suppose  it  will  surprise  INIr.  D.  to  have  it 
said  that  hisaccountof  his  breeding  operations 
seems  to  me  to  put  him  in  the  class  with  those 
he  designates  as  not  breeders.  I  was  curious 
as  to  the  number  of  eggs  he  used  or  requit  ed, 
becau^e  it  has  been  my  observation  that  people 
who  used  as  many  as  25  females  in  a  pen 
never  made  any  startling  progress  in  the 
development  of  any  type  or  variety  of  fowls. 
Indeed  the  fact  that  a  man  can  put  fowls 
together  that  way  is  to  most  old  l)reeders  a 
sure  indication  that  he  has  not  yet  learned  to 
discriminate  between  the  types  he  finds  in  his 
flocks. 

1  don't  want  Mr.  D.  or  anyone  else  to  accept 
this  because  I  or  any  or  all  others  who  have 
tried  it  say  so;  but  let  them  test  the  matter 
for  themselves  in  this  way. 

Select  from  the  males  available  that  which 
seems  the  best  type  of  its  kind.  Then  select 
from  the  females  available  that  which  seems 
the  most  fitting  mate  for  this  male,  the  ol>ject 
being  to  reproduce  the  U  pe. 

Now  I  venture  to  say  that  not  cue  man  in 
ten  who  has  fifty  males  not  from  an  inbred 
line  can  find  among  them  a  second  male  like 
the  first  or  a  second  female  likethe  onechosen. 
And  the  longer  and  more  carefully  one  studies 
individual  specimens  in  his  flock  the  harder 
he  finds  it  to  getspecimens  that  are  duplicates. 

When  1  began  breeding  poultry  on  quite  an 
extensive  scale,  following  what  seemed  to  me 
the  best  advice,  I  made  mating*  which  utilized 
all  l)Ut  a  few  of  the  poorest  of  my  standard 
bred  females  and  several  types  of  males.  As 
a  result  of  marking  chicks  from  diflerent  mat- 
ings  and  close  study  of  chicks  from  the  same 
pens  I  soon  learned  that  even  to  hold  what 
excellence  the  stock  possessed,  to  say  nothing 
of  improvement,  it  was  necessary  to  select 
more  carefully  and  to  utterly  discard  as  breed- 
ers the  greater  number  of  the  females  as  well 
as  of  the  males  produced.  This  is  the  situa- 
tion that  confronts  every  beginner.  The  old 
breeder  after  long  years  of  careful  selection 
may  produce  a  majority  of  his  chickens  in  any 
year  good  breeding  specimens,  but  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  arrive  at  that  point. 

There  are  several  other  points  mentioned  in 
Mr.  D.'s  communication  which  might  be  made 
texts  for  talks  along  lines  of  interest,  but  there 
is  not  space  for  them  in  this  issue. 


The  Proof  of  the  Cold  House  Pudding. 


EDITOR  Fauji- Poultry  :— Perhaps  this 
cloth  front  hou.-e  question  is  getting 
worn  a  bit  threadbare,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  then  I 
am  done. 

1.  If  after  having  wintered  my  hens  in  a 
curtain  front  house  I  can  find  no  evidence  of 
frozen  combs  or  other  injury,  must  I  still  con- 
clude that  tliey  did  freeze  because  Mr.  Morse 
says  they  ought  to? 

2.  What  constitutes  a  miracle?  If  every- 
thing that  falls  outside  of  our  own  experience 
or  under-tanding  is  to  lie  consi(.lered  miracu- 
lous, wln  re  will  i)e  the  end  of  miracles?  How 
aliout  tli  it  experiment  at  the  Ontario  station, 
(paire  285)  anytbintr  inii-acujiMis  tbere? 


3.  What  advocate  of  this  system  has  ever 
recommended  a  thick  horse  blaidift  or  a  hur- 
laii  curtain?  Mr.  Morse  says  that  if  1  u-e  a 
thick  horse  blanket  it  vrill  shut  out  the  sun- 
light, while  a  burlap  curtain  lets  in  too  much 
cold.  Very  likely,  but  I  do  not  intend  louse 
either.  In  my  first  letter  I  specified  muslin 
curtains.  Do  they  use  muslin  for  horse 
blaid<ets  in  Chicago? 

I  admit  that  I  am  a  beginner  with  a  l"t  of 
things  to  leal  n  ;  hut  I  am  willing  to  learn  ;  and 
when  practical  poultrymen  all  over  New  Eng- 
land and  the  eastern  states,  even  among  the 
famous  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  farms  of  New 
York,  are  looking  with  more  and  mote  favor 
on  the  "ccld  bouse"  system,  the  experieni  e  of 
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'SAW  aD.  IN  FARAI-poiJl  TRY."  will  benefit  >'ou-^plea«ie  them  —  and  help  us. 
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such  men  is  to  my  mind  worth  more  than  any 
amount  of  uiite^ietl  theory. 

We  all  agree  that  there  is  no  "best  breed." 
There  probably  is  no  best  bouse  for  all  condi- 
tions." but  for  my  conditions  the  curtain  fronts 
arc  certainly  the  liest  of  .•iiiything  I  have  tried 
y>  t.    Cannot  say  what  the  temperature  inside 


Is  with  it  at  23°  outside.  I  intend  to  find  out 
ne.\t  winter.  AH  I  know  is  that  Ibe  hens  by 
their  appearance  and  actions  pronounce  it 
comfortable,  and  the  bens  are  the  '•author- 
ities" 1  am  trying  to  please. 

S.  S.  Cn.\XDi.Ei;. 
Ilardwick,  Vt.,  June  5,  lOO.i. 


Carbolic  Acid  and  Diarrhea. 


El>lTuIt  F.tRM-Pori-TKY :—  1  notice  ill 
last  issue  of  journal  a  letter  and  edi- 
torial on  Carbolic  Acid  and  Diar- 
rhea." I  would  like  to  give  my  expe? 
rience  in  use  of  carbolic  acid  in  another  direc- 
tion. It  is,  and  h-is  been  for  years,  prescribed 
by  eminent  physicians  in  Europe  as  the  sim- 
plest ami  surest  preventive  of  grippe  —  influ- 
enza— and  for  eight  years — since  first  learning 
of  it — I  have  found  it  an  absolute  preventive 
and  cure  for  colds,  sore  throats,  grippe,  and 
malaria.  I  am  never  without  a  large  wine 
Iwttle  of  a  mixture  of  it  in  light  proportions, 
ready  for  instant  use,  in  the  house. 

In  case  of  threatening  cold,  sore  throat,  or 
anytliing  of  the  sort,  a  half  wine  glass  full  of 
the  solution  settles  it.  Three  doses  will  break 
up  a  most  obstinate  cold,  or  give  softness  and 
ease  to  the  severest  sore  throat.  To  get  the 
solution  in  right  proportions  put  60  (sixty) 
drops  of  pure  carbolic  acid  (white  solution) 
into  an  ordinary  so-called  quart  bottle.  Shake 
well  every  time  a  dose  is  taken  from  it.  A 
ti'despoonful  of  the  mixture  is  a  dose  for  a 
young  child  ;  two  tablespoonfuls  for  an  adult. 
Nfver  l>e  without  it  ready  to  band.  I  would 
not  for  a  thousand  dollars  be  deprived  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  usefulness,  as  for  years 
before  I  got  to  know  of  it  I  was  very  subject 
to  colds  and  sore  throats.  Xow  I  never  fear 
one.  Hoping  the  knowledge  and  use  of  it  may 
be  as  lieneficial  to  others  as  it  has  been  to  me, 
1  am  yours  very  truly, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  W.  Ellison. 

June  IT,  1005. 

.* 

Editor  FaRM-Pottltry  :  —  I  do  not  very 
often  '"butt  ill,"  but  the  little  discussion  of  the 
cariiolic  acid  question,  in  your  issue  of  June 
151b,  is  loo  strong  a  temptation  for  me  to 
resist. 

I  have  used  carbolic  acid  among  my  little 
•  hicks  during  the  past  two  years  with  very 
gratifying  results.  While  this  fact  may  not 
lje  HU  actual  proof  of  the  value  of  that  drug, 


yet-  I  am  inclined  to  give  it  credit  for  the 
unusual  lack  of  disease  in  my  flock. 

Carbolic  acid  has  no  healing  properties,  but 
is  a  violent  escharolic  as  well  as  antiseptic. 
The  Use  of  it  is  to  inhibit  the  germs  that  pro- 
duce the  disease,  never  to  cure  the  disease 
itself.  After  bowel  trouble  has  become  estal)- 
lislied,  if  carbolic  acid  was  given  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  alfect  the  disease,  the  chick 
would  almost  surely  die.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  many  forms  of  fully  developed 
bacteria  will  live  in  a  strong  solution  of  car- 
bolic acid,  while  it  has  been  found  impossible 
to  propagate  the  same  germs  in  the  solution 
of  one  part  to  two  thousand. 

The  danger  in  the  use  of  this  drug  is  in 
administering  too  large  doses,  and  neglecting 
the  case  until  the  disease  is  recognized  by  the 
external  symptoms.  I  keep  a  lO'i'c  solution  on 
hand  at  all  times,  and  as  soon  as  the  chicks 
are  hatched  they  have  free  water  that  con- 
tains two  drops  of  this  solution  to  the  pint. 
When  the  chicks  arc  three  days  old  I  increase 
the  carbolic  acid  one  drop  per  day  until  when 
a  week  old,  the  water  contains  six  drops  to 
the  pint.  I  make  no  further  increase,  but 
keep  this  water  before  them  constantly  until 
the  chicks  are  eight  weeks  old. 

Intestinal  worms  are  bred  in  every  chick,  and 
many  that  apparently  escape  bowel  trouble 
succumb  to  these  parasites.  The  chick  droops 
its  wings,  its  head  grows  peaked,  the  feathers 
become  ruffled,  and  it  finally  dies.  I  have  not 
bad  a  chick  showing  these  symptoms  since 
using  carbolic  acid,  as  the  worms  are  unable 
to  develop  in  its  presence. 

Xow  this  proves  nothing,  and  may  be  all 
wrong,  but  that  which  brings  success  is  worth 
atrial.  My  neighbors,  who  do  not '•  bother  " 
with  such  details,  are  busy  fjiiding  excuses 
for  the  mortality  in  their  flocks.  I  have 
hatched  seventy-five  chicks  this  year,  and 
have  had  no  deaths  from  disease. 

Lockporl,  X.  Y.  Dr.  B.  Bement, 

June  21,  1905.      Quality  Poultry  Yards. 


The  Editor's  Question  Box. 

In  this  department  the  editor  will  answer  miscellaneous  questions  on 
poultry  topics,  and  all  special  requests  for  his  personal  views  which  can 
be  answered  briefly.  Inquiries  will  be  answered  as  promptly  as  possible 
and  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received. 


I'oultry  Plant  for  a  Farm.  (R.  P.)— 
•  U'e  expect  to  bull  1  enough  houses  this  sum- 
mer to  take  care  of  about  oOO  bead  of  laying 
st<»  k,  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns,  and  two  or  three 
l.oii-es  for  White  Wyamlottes  which  we  will 
keep  for  sitters.  There  seems  to  be  so  many 
I  on  flirting  theories  on  house  liuilding  that  we 
woiiUI  like  to  get  >oiir  opinion  in  tiie  matter, 
:i«  we  wi>b  to  >tnrt  building  very  soon.  We 
h:i\e  40  acres  in  old  and  growing  orchard,  anil 
■I'  we  have  a  small  dairy  in  connection  have 
i  raclically  unlimited  range.  What  do  you 
t  link  of  colony  bouses,  on  the  fresh  air  plan, 
l  ilt  up  with  the  least  piissibl«  expense,  but 
l>iiilt  well,  and  to  sta>  ?  WoiiM  you  line  wiih 
paper?  muslio  curtains  or  wire  fronts?  dirt, 
«•"  ment  or  board  floor?  We  would  rather 
s  icrifire  the  esig  yield  to  a  certain  extent  than 
111  sacrifice  the  health  of  lajing  stock.  If 
■jooil,  practical  jilans  can  be  lioii<;lit  we  are 
"  ilhng  to  pay  for  tbeni ;  but  which  are  good? 
Our  experience  with  warm  houses,  double 
I'lied,  etc.,  has  not  been  good.  Last  winter, 
iiotw ithstamliiig  careful  handling,  our  slock 
.  I  lie.  aiiie  roupy,and  we  finally  opened  up  all 
■  ndowsand  iloors  and  kept  them  open,  and 

Best  for  sore  horses 
Pratts  Vet.  Healing  Ointment. 

Made  by  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Phila.    O  ver  30  years  old. 

T«  say.  when  writing  «dv«rtis«r9 


in  ten  days  roup  disappeared,  although  we 
had  to  Use  the  hatchet  ou  the  roupy  ones.  To 
be  more  exact  will  say  colds  disappeared; 
however  the  eirg  yield  also  slackened  up  for 
awhile,  but  later  was  all  right,  and  has  been 
gooil  since.  Your  reply  w  ill  be  much  appre- 
ciated, as  we  would  like  to  begin  building 
operations  soon." 

I  think  Mr.  P.  will  find  his  questions  as  to 
construction  answered  in  ibe  articles  on  build- 
ings which  appeared  in  the  Jlay  15  and  June 
15  issues  of  the  paper.  The  colony  plan  would 
be  satisfactory  in  summer,  but  might  not  be  in 
winter.  That  would  depend  on  snow,  mud, 
etc.,  and  their  eflect  on  the  labor  problem. 
With  movable  colony  houses  the  fowls  could 
be  di«triliuled  over  the  farm  in  summer,  and 
the  bouses  lirought  together  in  winter.  Or  if 
one  preferred  colony  houses  coiilil  be  used  in 
summer,  and  the  fowls  housed  in  long  houses 
without  jards  or  viitli  small  yanls  in  the 
winter,  when  yard  room  cannot  be  used  much 
anyway. 

In  Mr.  P.'s  last  winter's  experience  the  fall- 
ing oflf  in  the  egg  yield  after  the  change  in  the 
house  was  natural.  As  a  rule  any  such  radi- 
cal change  has  such  effect  —  even  a  radical 
change  for  the  better.  I  noticed  this  first 
when  a  good  many  years  ago  I  w  intered  .some 
fowls  in  a  bouse  without  yards,  and  did  not 
get  fences  up  until  quite  late  in  spring.  The 
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fovvl.s  that  were  laying  well  indoors  shickenc  cl 
«  lit  II  let  out  into  the  yards,  though  the  condi- 
tions were  altogether  more  pleasan'  after  the 
change.  After  that  I  experimented  a  little, 
and  found  that,  generally,  after  hens  bad 
become  accustomed  to  any  mode  of  life,  a 
decided  change  had  a  temporary  bad  effect  on 
egg  production. 

Marking  Your  Chicks.  (F.  D.)— "How 
young  can  a  White  Leghorn  be  marked?  and 
will  it  ever  grow  up?  " 

Chicks  may  be  marked  as  .soon  as  batched. 
The  earlier  they  are  marked,  as  a  rule,  the 
easier  it  is  to  mark  them  so  that  mark  will 
not  grow  up;  the  foot  then  being  soft  and 
flexible,  the  marks  can  be  crowded  back  close 
to  the  bones  and  make  a  clean  hole  in  the  web, 
when  if  it  is  postponed  for  several  da\  s  it  is 
found  that  the  web  is  drawn  together  and  it  is 
difficult  to  mark  the  chick  without  breaking 
the  outer  edge  of  the  web,  thus  leaving  no 
iciiind  hole,  but  a  torn  edge  of  the  web.  It 
would  naturally  be  sup|)osed  that  the  older  the 
chick  was  when  marked  the  larger  the  well 
would  be,  and  therefore  the  easier  to  make  a 
mark  that  would  not  damage  the  web  of  Ihp 
foot,  but  I  think  in  practice  it  woulil  be  found 
to  work  the  other  way.  That  has  always 
been  my  experience — speaking  now  of  young 
chicks.  If  they  are  not  marked  for  some 
weeks  that  is  another  matter.  To  make  sure 
of  correct  marking  it  is  best  to  mark  early. 

Effec  t  of  Floor  on  Color  of  Legs.  (F. 
H.  B.)— "Have  with  interest  read  poultry 
papers  for  the  last  two  years,  and  have  therein 
read  much  about  construction  of  poultry 
houses.  Some  advise  a  board  floor ;  others  a 
cement  floor  covered  with  dirt  or  sand  about 
two  feet;  still  others  recommend  In  strong 
terms  a  dirt  or  so-called  sand  floor.  But  have, 
to  date,  never  heard  or  seen  an  article  that 
advises  the  beginner  to  use  a  board  floor  for 
yellow  legged  fowls.  Last  fall  1  had  as  fine  a 
lot  of  yellow  legs  on  my  White  Wyandottes  as 
could  be  seen,  but  after  spending  the  winter 
on  a  sand  floor  the  legs  have  bleached  to 
almost  white,  or  very  pale  lemon  yellow. 
Xow,  after  setting  about  ten  hens,  and  having 
them  raise  their  broods  in  board  floor  coops, 
they  have  legs  again  as  yellow  as  creamy 
butter.  Have  also  sold  iu  February  some 
chickens  to  a  party  who,  at  that  time,  was 
'kicking'  about  the  pale  legs.  Said  party  took 
them  home  and  put  them  on  board  covered 
floor.  Last  .Sunday  when  I  had  occasion  to 
see  those  chickens,  I  found  that  they  also  had 
the  yellow  color  on  theii-  legs  again.  Did 
somebody  el.se  have  this  same  trouble?  If  .so, 
how  was  it  overcome?  Would  like  to  hear  of 
some  w  ho  keep  their  chickens'  legs  yellow  on 
a  dirt  floor,  and  how  they  do  it.  Mine  always 
had  plenty  of  litter  —  first  dead  leaves,  laler 
on  straw." 

If  the  earth  floor  is  not  too  dry,  and  if  it 
contains  no  alkali  or  other  matter  to  bleach 
the  legs,  they  will  keep  a  good  yellow  on  it. 
Most  fowls'  legs  lose  some  color  with  age,  no 
matter  bow  kept,  but  some  retain  a  strong 
color  under  almost  any  circumstances.  I  have 
had  fowls  three  and  four  years  old  that  had 
good  yellow  legs  on  a  soil  on  which  the  legs  of 
most  fowls  bleached  badly  before  they  were 
grown.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  H.'s  sitting  hens, 
the  restored  color  was  probably  due  to  their 
not  being  subject  to  the  bleaching  influences 
of  dry  floors  while  sitting,  and  to  the  special 
•'oiling"  they  woiiKl  get  under  the  circum- 
stances from  the  skin  of  the  fowl.  Eggs  dur- 
ing incubation  under  hens  are  oiled  by  the  oil 
from  the  skin  of  the  hen,  and,  of  course,  the 
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l>ni-.l>  AniiT. 

PLYMOUTH 


Standard    For    Fourteen  Years. 

Riiheruui  is  ami  lias  been  for  fonrri-en  years 
the  siamlard  of  rooftii*;  rjnality.  Ii  wa*  the  first 
n'e:iiliei-prn()f  an'l  elastic  ie:wly-tf»-Iay  ronfinir 
pliiced  on  ihe  luark^-t.  and  tlit-ro  is  hiore  of  it  in  use 
todav  llian  of  anv  otlif- r  loofing.  Contains  nf>  tar 
or  paper.  Will  not  melt,  rot  or  tear.  Highly  flre- 
re'^isiiii^,  L 

RiilH-roid  Roofing  outlasts  tin,  iron  and  shingles.  I 
Lasts  iudefinilelv  wiih  ordinary  attention. 

Do  not  be  imposed  iipf>n  bv  inferior  lmitaiton«. 
Look  for  retrisierf-d  tnide  rnark  *'  fiUHEKOI O.  " 
stamped  on  the  und^r  f-U\v.  ever}'  four  feet.  N'^ 
otiier  is  frcuiiiiie.  Send  for  samples  and  book  let  "f'.'' 

The  Standard  Paint  Company, 

S'lle  Maniifaclurt'i 

lOO  William  St.,    -    N.  Y. 

s..hi  in  Huston  hv  .Tosepb  l;refk  &  .Sons.  Corp. 
51'Noittl  Marlifl  SI. 


B.4KKKl>,  WHITK  and  HI  FF. 

WYANDOTTES 

SILVKK.  AVHITF  and  BIFK. 

Winners  at  New  York.  Bofiton,  World's  Fitir 

and  America's  ^rt-aiesl  shows  for  iH>  \eari-. 

2000  CHOICE  BIRDS  FOR  SALE. 


TWO  PENS  EACH 

Of  liiiffP.  Rocks  ami  8.<'.  While  Lepborns.  -i  hens 
and  mule  in  each  pen  of  Buff  Rocks,  andSbetis  and 
male  iu  each  pen  of  While  Le^iorns.  Write  for 
prices. 

T.  I>.  SCHOFIELD.       Woodstock.  X.  H. 


SPECIAL  SALE 

Pallets  and  Hens. 

Pure  straight  Duston  Wliite  Wyandottes-  Con- 
tents of  my  Breedinjj  Pens  all  up  to  standard  weijrhls 
or  over,  st  rong,  vig^oroii?,  and  stay  White  Breeders, 
also  cockerels  if  you  desire  Pairs.  Trios  or  Breeding 
Pens. 

EDWAKO  K.  MNG. 
R.  F.  D.  Xo.8.  South  I'ortland.  Maine. 


"  I^ightnine '*  \\  hiie«'a>h 
S|>ra\  er  No.'.'Ji.  Wbilew;i>h 
VMiir  ^joultry  houses  and 
-laldes.  Kiiis  lice  and  vcr- 
fiiiu:easy  l«»operaie;  spr.-ivs 
\\  bilewash  rapidiy.  Ini|  o>— 
tooiog;  alsi».  fors|>ra>  - 
itiff  trees,  wushin;:  \v;iv<'iis. 
etc.  1><iul)le  arti'Mi  piiii  p. 
M  ill  spray  30  fl.hi^rh.  I»^> 
3i-ft.  heavy  hose,  exiensi-.n 
rod  brass  nozzles,  stee'  .••lii- 
rup.  ball  valves.  All  P'»^<: 
pnmp$;i.50;i_ialvani7.ed  Iron 
$2.50.  Cash  with  onier.  Kx- 
press  prepaid :  «5rents  w  ant- 
ed.  D.  B.  SMTTH  &  CO.. 

t'tica  N.  V. 


My  242  Egg  Strain. 

Eggs  SI  per  15;  ^GJjO  per 
Ki). 

Leghorns.    R,  and  S.  C*. 
Browns.  R.and  S:C.  Whiti'S, 
Barred  and  Huff  R-.cks,  I.t. 
Iti  abni.is.  Collie  tb.;is. 
Send  for  cataU»irue.  ti-e 
innings. 


W.  W.  KULP, 

...\  40.  Fotistown. 


STRICTLY    a  L 
'■AUTOMATIC 
'^IflROUGHOUTi. 

lartiely  rcd.iced  ihe 


1  sittilu-       -  -i'- 
$10:  .S>imn>.-^  Sl.i; 
per  lfK.1.  C'aialOiiin' of  .4merica'»  Bent  fi  tp. 
A.  C.  H.iWKINS. 

LmcIi  i.">x      l.ani'iistet',  AIh^S. 


Buy  Standard 

Cyphers  Incubators 

IMO\A/. 

Take  advantage  of  tiie  present  liberal  policy  of 
the  Cypners  Incvihator  Co.  aiid  get  the  World's 
Standard    Hatchers  at 

Reduced 
Prices. 

You  Can  5ave  From 
12^  to  20  Per  Cent. 

By  installing  labor- 
saving  machinery,  buy- 
ing in  immense  quanti- 
ties and  greatly  increas- 
ing our  output,  we  have 
"cost  of  manufacture." 

Our  1*?05  policy  is  to  e»ve  this  saving  to  our 
customers. 

Cyphers  Standard  Incubators  are  used  on 
more  Government  Kxperimeni  Farms,  on  moie 
large  and  successful  poultry  plants  and  by  mora 
breeders  of  Exhibition  fowls  than  all  other 
makes  of  incubators  combined. 

Investigate  our  t"  o  low  -  pri  ihl  ub^tors.  Farm- 
Economy.  UXt-cg5  capacity.  SlU.Oli;  R.n  "s  Choice.  esTR 
capacity.  $fi.50.  These  arc  prav  ti^al  hat.:t»rs  that  w  il  oo 
g-ood  work. 

FIVE  STYLES  OF  BROODERS  t'^  ';i;'>  tb^'  ^TrUt^Pns 
■^t  every  poultry  raiser.    FirJ.  .  — .  ■ 
Hy^enic  Bri'0<ier.  Itwi'l 

The  Cyphers  Company  is  t 
tcTS  for  money-saving,  ni.^nc\ 

%\'e  now  manufacture  i  n  our  o  -1  1  r  ■  ■  ,  ■  -  -  -.s 
tory  morethan  Tl>  useful  articles,  all  ne^es>.ity  lor  ire 
poultn,'  raisers*  best  success. 

Se«our  1906  catalogue.   Fine^?^?^  :-i*T 
ti\  e  pojlCr>' catalog'je  c\  er  issue^i.    C  - 
"hat  ters  on  how  to  make  mf^repr-ni  ft 
>«  sent  free,  post  paid  if  you  Sen:  \ 
r::\nies  f^f  two  others  who  ra-^e  c<^o.-^  ;- 
t^.is  paper  and  address  n*arest  rf?.ce. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATOP  CO., 

ErFFALO.  Bi>STON.   rfllCAno,  N^W  TOF.S.   KA>SAS  Cm. 
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feet  of  the  hen  are  subject  to  contact  with  the 
Bkin  and  also  with  the  eggs.  Some  years  ago 
a  breeder  in  England  made  an  experiment  lo 
determine  under  what  conditions  the  finest 
yellow  legs  would  be  produced,  and  found 
that  he  got  nicer  legs  on  chickens  that  had  the 
run  of  the  barnyard,  and  worked  constantly  in 
the  manure  pile  than  he  did  on  those  with 
grass  run.  In  this  case,  however,  I  don't 
know  what  kind  of  grass  run  the  chickens 
had.  Here  we  have  high  dry  locations  where 
there  would  not  be  much  difference  between 
dry  dust  and  grass  run  in  effect  on  skin  of 
legs.  Again  we  have  damp  grassy  runs  where 
chicks  grow  with  legs  eo  yellow  that  it  seems 
impossible  that  they  could  be  yellower. 

To  go  back  to  the  subject  of  board  floors,  I 
think  it  will  be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  chicks 
kept  on  boards  Jack  the  plump,  well  filled 
sturdy  looking  legs  of  chicks  grown  on  grass 
or  on  good  moist  soil. 

Chicks  Have  Congestion  of  the  fjungs. 
(E.  C.) — "I  am  losing  my  chicks  of  about  six 
to  eight  weeks  old,  with  what  appears  to  be 
gapes.  On  opening  them  find  the  windpipe 
clotted  with  a  yellowish  substance  like  cor- 
ruption, sometimes  lumpy,  and  sometimes 
about  the  consistency  of  thick  cream.  They 
are  in  a  brooder  at  night,  and  have  the  run  of 
a  plowed  field  during  the  day.  I  have  been 
feeding  them  on  chops  and  wheat.  They  were 
exceedingly  healthy  at  first,  not  losing  more 
than  six  or  seven  out  of  300." 

This  is  not  gapes.  The  cause  of  gapes  is  a 
parasitic  worm  in  the  windpipe.  I  infer  from 
the  description  given  that  this  is  a  disease  of 
the  nature  of  pneumonia  or  congestion  of  the 
lungs.  There  may  l)e  a  tendency  to  such 
trouble  in  the  stock,  or  it  may  be  due  to 
crowding  into  insufficiently  ventilated  brood- 
ers. 

Arrangement  of  Poultry  House.  (H. 

E.  S.)— "What  do  you  think  of  a  hou.se  12  x  32 
with  roosting  pen  in  west  end,  scratching  pen 
In  middle,  and  laying  pen  in  the  east  end,  and 
how  would  you  divide  them?" 

I  would  not  divide  them  at  all.  I  often 
wonder  how  anyone  ever  happened  to  think  it 
advisable  to  make  such  divisions.  Put  the 
roosts  at  one  side,  high  enough  above  the  floor 
to  give  the  hens  room  to  scratch  under  them  ; 
attach  the  nests  to  the  walls  with  the  bottom 
of  the  nest  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
floor  as  the  roosts,  and  one  department 
answers  all  purposes.  Of  the  houses  built  so 
generally  on  the  "scratching  shed"  plan  some 
years  ago,  with  a  closed  roosting  and  laying 
room,  and  an  open  front  scratching  shed,  a 
very  great  many  have  been  transformed  into 
so-called  "scratching  room"  houses  by  taking 
away  the  partition  between  the  compartments 
and  putting  doors  on  the  front  of  the  shed 
part. 

Poultry  In  Colorado.  (J.  G.  G.)— '  Will 
poultry  do  well  in  Colorado  at  an  altitude  of 
5,400  feet?   If  so,  what  breed  will  do  best?" 

Poultry  thrive  in  Colorado  at  the  altitude 
mentioned.  I  kept  poultry  there  for  seven 
years  at  a  slightly  lower  altitude,  and  sold 
fowls  and  eggs  all  over  that  country.  Cus- 
tomers at  8,000  to  9,000  ft.  used  to  speak  of 
difliculty  in  keeping  fowls  at  such  altitudes, 
but  at  4,000  to  5,000  ft.  I  heard  little  well 
founded  complaint.  I  don't  think  the  breed 
makes  any  more  difterence  there  than  else- 
where. I  kept  all  classes  of  fowls,  and  could 
never  see  that  one  had  any  special  advantage 
over  others  except  that  in  a  generafl  way  it 
seemed  harder  to  get  full  weight  specimens  of 
the  heavier  breeds  than  I  have  found  it  at 
lower  altitudes  in  climates  not  so  dry,  while 
Leghorns  seemed  to  grow  larger  than  here. 

Soft  Shelled  Eggs.  (A.  H.  J.)— "What 
causes  hens  to  drop  soft  shelled  eggs  on  roost 
at  night?" 

Usually  poor  condition  and  weakness  caus- 
ing inability  to  retain  the  egg  in  the  oviduct 
until  the  shell  is  completely  formed.  Occa- 
eionally  an  accident.  The  extrusion  of  an 
Incomplete  egg  is  an  abortion,  and  the  causes 
are  much  the  same  as  for  abortion  of  mam- 
mals. A  hen  that  has  dropped  one  soft  sbclled 
egg  may  drop  others  in  succession  if  the  cause 

Foot  comfort  for  your  horse 
Pratts  Peerless  Hoof  Ointment. 

Made  by  Pratt  Food  Co.,  Phila.    Over  30  years  old. 


As  Cood  As  Money  Can  Buy. 

OUR   ENDEAVOR   IS  TO   BREED   BIRDS   THAT   HAVE   NO  EQUAL. 

Our  winnings,  as  well  as  those  of  our  patrons  for  years  at  the  largest  Exhibits  of  the  country  prove  our  breeding. 
We  will  have  the  Goods  to  Deliver  from  Sept.  15th  on.     Sold  with  a  guarantee  to  win  as  in  years  past.    From  Maine's  to 


California's  largest  Exhibit  ihey  win  highest  honors  for  others,  why  not  for  you  ? 

DESCRIPTIVE    CATALOGUE    FREE    OF    MY  SIX 


GREAT  BREEDS, 


S.  C.  Wli.  Leghorns,  Wh.  Wyandottes,  Wh.  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks,  Bl.  Nlinorcas,  Lt.  Brahmas. 


ALSO  RAT  DOGS  AND  ANGORA  GOATS. 

ELM   POULTRY  YARDS,  Box  R, 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 
Estab.  1888. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Classijicd  adivrlise}ue>its  only  will  be  inserted  in  these  eolitmns,  and  no  display  f»ther 
than  the  initial  word  or  name  allowed.  No  advertisement  containing  less  than  TWO 
lines  will  be  accepted.  All  parts  of  lines  will  be  charged  as  one  full  line.  No  limit  to 
number  of  lines  ad.  may  contain.  An  advertiser  can  divide  his  copy  and  have  an  ad. 
under  as  many  headings  as  he  wishes.  Cost  of  classified  advertising  will  be  at  a  uniform 
7'aleof2S  cents  per  Mne,  each  and  every  insertion :  no  less  price  per  line  for  any  7ium. 
ber  of  lines  or  limes  ordered.  Copy  7vill  be  changed  as  often  as  desired  without  extra 
cost.  About  seven  ordinary  words  make  a  line.  Initials  and  figures  count  as  words. 
We  classify  the  headings  in  alphabetical  order,  the  value  of  which  arrangement  to  the 
advertiser  is  at  once  apparent,  enabling  the  buyer  to  immediately  locate  advertisements 
of  any  particular  kind  in  which  he  may  be  interested. 


BANTAMS. 


SKBKIGHTS,  Gold.,  Silvci  :  I  .i.-liiii^,  lilack.  Huff, 
Part.:  e^r^s      cir.  Clyde  I'l  npi  r.sc|u.)i;trie.N.Y. 

LIGHT  BKAHJVIA  15A^TAIV1!^,  Wiirlil's  fair 
winners;  silver  cup  for  best  display.    W  inners 
always.      D.  Lincoln  Orr,  Box     Orr's  Mills.N.  Y. 


BRAHMAS. 


OUK  Lt.  liriUimas  won  at  JiuIlstoD.  Albany,  Sclien- 
ectady.  Tii  is  season's  ln'ceders.  males  andlemalHs, 
clieai>.  Easl  View  PouUi  y  Yards,  Hallstnn  Si>a..  N.Y. 

BREEDING  STOCK. 

ALL.  BKEKUS  of  live  pure  bred  poultry,  pitr- 
eons,  pheasants,  turkeys,  rabbits.  Bel^iian  haies. 
cavics,  do^s,  cats,  and  all  pet  stock.  A  complete 
lisllnonr  lar;ri'  Ifii-patrc  calalo^'ue. 

ExrcNioi-  Wii  f  ,111.1  I'unllrv  Supply  Co., 
Dep't  I.     -Ji;  tirt  Js  y.-^.-y  St..  New  York  city. 
-|  Kft  WH.  \V  yand.. ties  and^.C.VVb. Leg.  breed- 
Xf^Vf   ers  for  sale   that  liave  bred  winners  at 
America's  leading  shows  Utv  years. 
 J.  &  \V.  1>.  Entwistle.  No.  Westport.  Mass. 

 CHARCOAL,  

CUAKCOAL  is  a  blood  pnritier  for  poultry.  We 
prepare  especially  for  this  purpose  in  the  proper 
size  for  all  poultry,  at  S'2  per  100  lbs.,  freight  paid. 

Thomas  &  Bros.. 
 E.  Columbia  Ave,  aud  Beach  St.,  Phila..  Ta. 

CHAKCOAL  at  wholesale  and  reiail. 
W.  P.  Putter.  IT)?  IMainlield  St.,  Prov.,  R.  L 
Everything  for  the  poultry  Ueeper.''  

 CHICKENS.  

CHICKS  jusl.  lialclied,  fiom  licayy  layers  S.  C.  \V. 
Leghorns,  10  cents  each. 

 C.  A.  Steyens  &  Co.,  Wilson.  X.  Y. 

WHITK  I".  Rocit  chicks,  hatched  May  20,  40c. 
each,  Xrom  stock  winning  4  first  pi'izes  at  Bey- 
erly  show.  Elm  P.  Yard  and  Flshel  strains;  also  2 
year  old  4th  prize  cock,  score  91,  bought  direct  from 
l-'lshel,  price 

Irvin?  F.  Blanchard,  Danvers,  Mass. 


CUT  CLOVER. 


c 


UT  CLOVER.  Best  <|iialily  screened,  Jl.2.5  per 
100  lbs.         Niagara  l'"arni.  Ransoniville,  N.  Y. 


EGGS. 


BUFt'lMTOM  will  sell  eggs  from  best  slock  ol 
Buff,  White  and  Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks; 
Buff  and  Silver  Penciled  Wyandottes:  Buff  Leghorns, 
Buckeyes  and  R.I.  Reds  $1  for  13:  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes $2  for  13.  Also  from  fairly  good  stock  of  Buft 
and  Wliite  P.  Rock,  Buff  Wvandottes.  Buff  Legliorns 
and  R.  I.  Reds  $3.50  for  100.  Send  for  circular. 
Rowland  G.Bufflnton,  Bo.\  677.  Fall  KiYer,  Mass. 

WINNERS  and  layers.  A  70  per  cent  hatch 
guaranteed.  Clioice  W.and  B.  Tx'ghorns,  Barred 
and  Buff  Rocks  ;  W.  Wyandottes.  R.  I.  Reds.  Eggs  $1 
per  28.  H.  Daily.  Pulaski.  N.  Y. 


FAVEROLLES. 


FAVEROI>LKS.  Tliekingot  utility  fowls,  win- 
ter iayei-s;  grow  more  l-apidly  llian  any  other 
fowl  known.  Reach  broiler  size  when  eight  weeks 
I  have  the  best  strains  of  all  varieties  of  Faver- 
olles imjiorted  dii-ect  from  Europe  bymyself.  Eng- 
lish Salmon  Faverolles,  French  Salmon  Faverolles. 
Ermine,  Black,  Red,  Spangled, and  Blue  Faverolles. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  best  pens  $6  lor  15  eggs:  other 
good  pens  S3  for  15.  I*oor  Itatches  replaced  at  lialf 
price.  Descriptive  circular  for  stamp.  See  ray  win- 
nings at  world^s  fair,  etc. 

 Dr.  Phelps.  Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

FEEDING  POULTRY. 


N 


TEW  METHOD  Dry  Ki-.-.linL:  irrvKrill.  Dlrec- 
tlons25c.  Dr.  NollaLc  .  iM.slii-n,  Mass. 


GUINEA  PIGS. 


G 


IIINEA  pigs,  smooth,  Abyssinian  and  Peruvian ; 
solid  colors,  choice  stock.    Also  Bels^ian  hares. 

Edward  F.  Smiih  &  Co., 
 29  Cromo  St..  New  Haven.  Conn. 

INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 

[NCiri5,\TORSand  brooders.   All  kinds  bought 
and  >old  cheap.  W..7.  Cnrliss,  Ransomville.  N.Y. 
YI'HERS  No.  O  incubator  in  good  coniilion, 
price  S7.  Caspar  Motley,  W'altham.  Mass. 

JAVAS. 

BLACK  JAVAS,  choicestcombination  of  stand- 
ard and  uiilify  stock.   Eggs  from  fine  large  heas 
that  score  93  to  954,  S2  per  In. 

G.  M.  Mathews  Brocton,  N.Y. 
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LAKENVELDERS. 


LAKENVELDIiKS.  1  purcliased  in  19U4  the 
entire  flock  of  International  winnei'S,  owned  by 
the  Countess  of  Craven.  These  birds  are  famous  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America,  and  liave  won  more 
prizes  and  produced  moie  prize  winners  than  any 
flock  of  Lakenvelders  in  existence.  Eggs  for  halcli- 
Ing  from  this  strain  $10  for  15  eggs.  Dakenvelders" 
eggs  from  other  strains,  $6  for  16.  Poor  hatches 
replaced  at  half  price.  See  mvwinningsat  woild's 
fair.  Herald  Sq.,  Madison  Sq..  etc.  Descriptive  cir- 
cular no;stamp^^^Di\^^ 


LEGHORNS. 


SINGLE  COMB  WHITE  LEGHOKISS 
exclusively.  Thorouglihred  slock.  Van  Winkle's 
Glen  Rock  Poultry  Yards,  Kid^'cwuod.  New.lersey. 
t>/A/\/'\/"V  FEKTILK  i  gg>  r.ir  hatching.  S.C. 
^\j\J\J\J  White  Lcgliorns.  Van  Dreser  strain : 
order  now;  large  vigorous  st<pck  ;  licavy  layers ;  reg- 
ular egg  machines.  $1  per  15;  $2.50  per  60;  S4  per  100. 
Big  value  for  the  money. 

 C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Box  3.  Wilson,  N.Y'. 

COMMERCIAL,  POULTRY  Y.*R1)S.  I  must 
sell  before  fall  600  Single  Comb  While  Leghorns, 
now  one  year  old,  and  to  tlo  so  will  make  it  a  finan- 
cial object  for  you  to  buy;  Ilie  birds  will  do  the  rest. 
Thev  are  what  you  want— large,  beautiful,  and  great 
lavers;  have  grass  runs  and  are  never  sick.  Slock 
is  Veiurnable  at  niv  expense  if  unsatisfactory— that's 
fair.  Circular.  Frank  K.  Mason, 
 Arcade,  N.  Y. 

SINGLE  COMIS  White  Leghorns,  bred  lOyears 
for  heavy  laying  qualities  and  Standard  require- 
ments. Largest  and  best  flock  of  White  Leghorns  in 
the  state.  No  better  layers  anywhere.  To  make  room 
€00  liead  of  stock  to  b'e  sold  'this  month  at  bargain 
prices;  200  pullets,  200  cockerels  hatched  and  raised 
with  liens;  180  yearling  bens,  choice  laying  stock; 
20  luce  breeding  cocks.  Write  your  wants  at  once; 
8  page  circular  free.  ArthuV  G.  Symonds, 

Routes.  Contoocook.N.H. 


MINORCAS. 

LACK  iMinorcas.  Choice  stock  always.  Eggs  $2 
13.    R.  Story.  187  Arlington  Ave..  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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-| /"W/~W/\Miiioreas.  best  qualilv.'iS  i)age  cat.  Geo. 
Xin/lf  IL  N-M  thup,  R.  F.  D.  2.  Raceville.  N.  Y. 

SMKCI  .4  L  -ale  i.t  splendid  S.  V.  lihtck  .Minorca 
bi  ei'ding  liens  and  cocks.  Choice  stock  at  reduced 
prices.  An  exceptional  opportunity  to  get  some 
grand  birds.  Perry  Messinger.  Sodus.  N.  Y. 

KKNT'SS.C.  Blk.  Mill.  eggs.  $1  for      for  June 
and  -Inly  only;  reg.  price  S"2.    Fertility  guaran- 
teed. S.  O.  Kent.  Rowley.  Mass. 

ORPINGTONS. 

RPINGTONS,  BUKF.   BLACK,  WHITK. 

Why  not  have  tlie  very  best  obtainable?  First 
cost  may  be  a  little  more,  but  you  get  the  stock  and 
blood  from  the  grandest  winning  strain  in  America, 
and  from  the  largest  Orpington  breeder.  Send  for 
forty  page  illustrated  Orpinirton  catalogue,  also  mat- 
ing list  describing  thirty-two  breeding  yards  and 
prices  of  eggs.  The  blood  from  the  largest  winners  at 
New  York  the  past  three  years  is  in  these  yards. 
 Box  59.  Willow  Brook  Farm.  Berlin.  Conn. 

FOR  THK  BKST  ORPINGTONS,  anv  of 
the  ten  varieties,  you  must  send  to  their  Origin- 
ators, who  naturally  have  the  best.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue 10c.  to  cover  postage. 

Wm.  Cook  &  Sons, 
 Box  70.  Scotch  Plains.  New  Jersey. 

PIGEONS. 

FOR  SALK,  my  entire  squab  plant  at  a  great 
reduction.  A  grand  opportunity  for  some  one  to 
carry  on  a  business  already  started.'  My  bir<ls  must 
be  seen  to  be  appreciated:  they  are  young  Belgium 
Homers,  pure  breed,  producing  large  fat  squabs.  To 
parties  meaning  business  satisfactory  reasons  for 
selling  will  be  given. 

 C.  B.  Goodnow.  Middle  Haddam,  Conn. 

JKRSKY  STRAIN  HOMJKRS  always  please. 
Circular  free.   Spi'intrer  Bros..  Bridgeton.  N.  J. 

 PLYMOUTH  ROCKS.  

C HOICK  Barred,  White,  Bufl  P.  Hocks  and  S.C. 
White  Legliorns.  "Winners  at  Madison  Square  and 
Herald  Square,  1904.    Splendid  combination  of  beauty 
andutilltv.  Eggs  $2  sitting.  Point  Pleasant  P.  Farm, 
A.  W.  Silk  worth,  Prop'r.  Mattituck.  L.I. .N.Y. 

BARRED  P.  ROCKS  and  White  "Wyandottes. 
Eggs  from  prize  winning,  heavy  layin"  stock,  $1 
per  13;  $6  per  100.   Qualitv  guaranteed. 

Crystal  Poultry  Farm.  U.  F.  P..  Rridgeville.  N.  J. 
ARRED  Rocks.  America's  best.    Ideal  birds, 
heavy  layers.  O.  D. Marvetl.  Woodbury  Hts..  N..I. 
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WHITE  Rock  hens  Bales  Excelsiors;  rnie 
chance.  S.  A.  Bates,  Westboro,  Mass. 


 RHODE  ISLAND  REDS, 

SHOA'E'S  Itiiodr  l?^l;ind  Hi. Is  and  lioudans  give 
satistacuou.    Write  t. 


Oar 


\  aiirs. 

1' .  .^^iu've.  Fail  River,  Mass. 


Rl.   ixKI)^.    single  ; 
•    i;i..rkioii  f;iir, 
lirsts,  1  .'-i-rnii.l.  1  tliird,  and 
and  color,    lllust lated  boo' 
ree.   Eggs  $2  and  S5  per  13. 

I.  W.  Bean, 


md  Hose.  At  the  great 
we  won  on  ?  entires,  6 
specialf  Tor  best  shaj  e 
let  and  1905  mating  list 


Kl.  RKO,  Single  v 
■•  itrolific  layers,  fii 
per  11)0.       W.  N.  Si' 


ud 


Hose  i.onib.  b:ndy  and 
Iroiii  siimt.  ?l..'iO  per  13; 
1.  IJitIc  (  onipi.ui.  R.  J. 


.  U  OL,*'  f'AKftl ,  l-api 
I.    Standard  lin-.l  si.h  U 


tose>,jn.i« ,  Jirislol,  R. 
Circular  free. 


cord,  Mass.  Kosc  anc 
our  breeding  stock  for  sale, 
get  onr  prices. 


CD.S— (  lark  l"'ain],  Con- 
.siiiglc  (  ..mil  Jteds.  All 
^\'ri^e  V..U)'  wants,  and 


TURKEYS. 


ri^KlO  Bronze  turkeys,  Sl"2.  Just  the  things  for 
I_    next  season.   T.  I>.  Schofield.  Woodstock,  X.  H. 


WANTED. 


w 


ANTEI>,  to  buy  activeinlerestinagood  busi- 
■  n  small  town.  Gross,  care  Farm-Poultry . 


WANTElJ,  .•^in;;!e  young  man  desiring  to  learn 
p(jiiiti  \'  r.ii^ing,  one  willing  tf>  work  and  well 
recomn«endi-d.    A'Idress.      B«>x  1^6,  Elberon,  N  ■  >l. 

WAN'l'KO,  by  cxp.  poultrynian,    partner  with 
sullicieiit  4'apital  to  increase  anc  push  poultry 
business  :  No.  1  chapce.    Ad<l.  Box  106,  Frapconia,  Pa. 

WANTED— to  Cfjrrespoud  with  practical  i)ou]- 
trvniau  witli  view  to  forming  partnership  in 
poultry  b'  siuess.  Thirty  :icre  farm,  one  mile  from 
town.   R.  ^\'.  Vifkers.  Druggist. IMurfree&boro.Tenn. 


WYANDOTTES- 


ClHAI\lPION  strain  Si'ver  \\  yandoiies.  \\  e  won 
/  14  out  of  a  possible  1  jrsts  ai  B^islon  in  our  last 
three  exhibits.  Stock  for  sale,  and  eggs  for  haichiog 
at  $3  per  15,  poor  hatches  duplicalf  d  at  halt  price. 

'I.      'loili  ey.  Box  A.  1  >;'n\ i  rs.  Mass. 


W 


UJTK  Wyandottes.     A  lew   g..,,.l  cockerels 
left ;  als.»  ..r.lers  hooked  now  for  ('ggs. 

Bai  ni  >     W  Iluiry,  Box  187,  M  enliam.  Mass. 

WJILVKK   I'KNCILKl)  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dotics;  slock  an.t  eggs. 
Elmlawn  Poultry  I'  arm,  I{outc2,    Kaymond.  N.  H. 
"«;M7"illTE     \V  YANUOT  J  KS,  KELIANCE 
»T     STRAIN,  strong,  wliite  and  vigorous;  silyer 
medal  winners:  afler- July  Isl,  lori  females  for  sale. 
 D.  Lincoln  Orr.  Box -3.  On  '.-.  Mills.  N.  Y. 

COLUMHIAN  WYAM)OTXj!,S.     First  prize 
pen  at  Boston.  l'JO.5.    p;ggs  $2.    Stock  for  sale. 

 H.  G.  Richardson.  K.  F.  D.  2.  Lowell.  Mass. 

R:/\/^/^  FKKTILK  .ggs  for  batching.  While 
'J\J\J\J  Wyandottes  that  are  large  hlocky  stock, 
have  yellow  legs,  anil  are  a  sirain  of  fine  layers,  SI  per 
i;);  S2.50per.50;  S4  per  100.    Big  value  for  the  money. 

 C.  A.  Stevens  &  Co..  Box  4.  M'ilson.  N.  Y. 

UFK    WYANDOTTK    breeding    birds,  rich 
gulden  buff,  and  sturdy  stock.    Bargain  in  liens. 
Dr.N.  W.  Sanbiirn.  Box  306.  Belliiigliam.  Mass. 
"VM/HITE  WVANDOTTKS,  snowdrift  strain; 

T  T     200  extra  choice  birds  l  ight  out  of  our  breed- 
ing yards.   Pen  of  four  females  and  a  male,  $10.  This 
is  one-half  their  value,  but  we  must  have  the  room 
for  young  stock.        Picturesque  Poultry  Farm, 
 Box  o7.  Trenton  .Tim'ctioii,  N.  .T. 

NOURSE'S  WHITE  PLYM.  ROCKS 

First  pi-ize  winners  for  eleven  vears  at  the  w-orid's 
greatest  shows.    Great  lavers:  brown  eggs. 

„  Circular  free. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  FARM ,  Box  A,  Barre.MasB. 
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Roup 

Roupy  Colds 
Rheumatism 

Are  all  quickly  and  effectively  abolished  by  the 
tiiethod  of  treatment  descrilied  in  Michael  K, 
Boyer's  book'  on  Poultry  Diseases. 

Splendid  successes  in  the  curing  of  above  trou- 
bles are  constantly  being  reported  as  the  result 
of  using  our 

JoH^llNiMENT 

It  is  the  oldest  and  most  favorably  known  prep- 
iiration  of  its  kind  on  the  market,  for  the  cure 
of  colds  and  all  throat  troubles  in  liuman  beings, 
so  i  1,  is  not  surprising  that  it  is  equally  good  for 
similar  troubles  in  poultry.  Originated  in  3810. 
Put  up  in  two  sizes  — ^5  and  50  cents.  Larger 
boltl  more  economical,  as  it  holds  three  times 
;is  much.  Sold  bv  all  df^alers  in  medicine;  or  we 
send  it  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price. 

T^yPO  P"st-paid,  Mr.  Royer*fi  Rook  on 
X  1         Poultry  Diseases  and  Treatment. 

I.  S.  JOHNSON  &  CO.,  J^i",!.  Boston,  Mass. 


Jo  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-PQULTRV,"  M'ill  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us, 
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continues.  The  cause  cannot  always  be  located . 
but  on  general  principles  it  is  well  to  keep 
affected  birds  quiet,  to  separate  them  from  the 
males,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  stimulating 
foods. 

Fowls  Have  Bare  Heads  and  Xei-ks. 
(F.  L.  T.^— "Some  of  my  liens  are  losing  the 
feathers  from  the  head  and  neck.  There  has 
been  no  male  l>ird  with  tbem  this  year." 

The  fowls  have  some  skin  disease  which 
causes  the  feathers  to  fall  out,  or  are  affected 
by  mites  which  destroy  the  feathers — probabjy 
the  former  is  the  case.  If  you  can  give  me  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  skin  and  of  the 
feathers  adjacent  to  the  bare  parts  I  may  be 
able  to  fell  you  the  name  of  the  disease,  and 
how  to  remedy  it. 

Fowls  Have  Worms.  (H.  \V.  K.)— "I 
have  had  several  bens  die  this  spring,  and 
when  1  opened  them  I  found  them  full  of 
worms  in  the  large  intestines.  Can  you  tell 
me  of  any  article  published  on  the  cause  and 
cure  of  them?" 

Looking  back  over  indexes  to  Farm-Poul- 
try I  find  that  it  is  a  long  time  since  we  had 
any  general  article  on  worms,  so  I  think  I 
must  have  one  for  an  early  issue  of  the  paper. 

Beef  Scraps  or  Animal  Meal.    (E.  L. 

L.) — "Will  you  please  give  your  opinion  of 
the  nutritive  and  egg  producing  value  of  beef 
scraps  as  compared  with  animal  meal?"' 

A  general  comparison  of  the  two  is  impos- 
sible. Quality  varies  in  both.  The  most  I 
can  say  Is  that  so  far  as  I  can  see  the  be»t  of 
one  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  other,  and  the 
poorest  of  both  are  more  fit  for  fertilizer  than 
for  poultry  food. 

lilme  in  Poultry  Yard.  (W.  I.)— "I  put 
lime  in  my  poultry  yard  this  spring  to  clean  it 
up.  Chickens  stopped  liiying,  and  would 
drink  water  all  the  time.  Was  it  the  lime? 
They  have  commenced  to  lay  now,  and  do  not 
drink  so  much." 

I  presume  the  lime  caused  a  mild  ei<idemic 
of  gastritis.  Perhaps  the  hens  had  not  been 
well  supplied  with  mineral  food,  and  so  took 
some  lime  as  a  substitute;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  lime  was  so  distributed  that  the  fowls 
could  not  avoid  taking  it  with  their  food. 

Probably  Worms.  (E.  M.  O.)— "I  had 
one  hen  early  in  the  spring  that  acted  rather 
tluggish.  Then  I  noticed  that  she  began  to 
twitch  her  whole  body,  jerking  from  side  to 
side,  and  now  several  others  are  afflicted  in 
the  game  way — some  of  them  my  most  prom- 
ising spring  chickens." 

The  trouble  is  probably  due  to  worms  in 
the  intestines.  Sometimes  symptoms  Mr.  O. 
describes  accompany  indigestion,  but  in  this 
case  the  fact  that  presumably  thrifty  chickens 
are  attacked,  also,  seems  to  favor  the  worm 
theory.  As  I  am  planning  a  general  article  on 
worms  for  an  early  issue  of  the  paper,  would 
only  suggest  to  Mr.  O.  at  present  that  he  iso- 
late birds  which  are  badly  affected,  and  give 
each  one  or  two  tablespooufuls  of  a  mixture  of 
one  part  turpentine  to  two  parts  olive  oil. 

Is  it  Cholera?  (.J.  H.  AV.)— "Cholera, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  cure,  has  for 
many  years  made  raids  upon  my  flock.  Could 
excessive  use  of  corn  or  lack  of  attention, 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  give  them  because 
of  my  school  duties,  make  the  hens  more 
susceptible  to  disease?  I  have  a  meal  contain- 
ing, according  to  analysis,  50  to  5.55c  protein, 
13  to  15fc  fat.  Would  you  feed  it  to  the  hens 
in  their  present  condition,  or  if  not,  what 
food  would  you  advise  me  to  use,  and  what 
precautions  to  take?" 

In  view  of  what  is  said  of  the  way  the  fowls 
are  kept  and  fed,  and  of  the  constancy  of  the 
disease  supposed  to  be  cholera,  I  think  it  likely 
that  the  trouble  is  not  cholera,  but  one  of  the 
common  forms  of  liver  trouble.  The  too 
exclusive  u-e  of  corn  as  food  combined  with 
other  unsatisfactory  conditions  is  probably 
the  cause. 

Mr.  W.  is  not  as  explicit  as  is  desirable  in 
his  statements.  I  presume  that  be  has  fowls 
now  sick,  though  be  does  not  say  so  directly, 
but  alludes  to  the  "present  condition"  of  the 


fowls  as  something  requiring  consideration 
and  special  treatment.  He  says  he  has  a 
"meal"  of  such  composition.  I  presume  this 
is  an  animal  or  meat  meal.  Concentrated 
meat  foods  should  be  fed  most  sparingly  to 
hens  that  have  any  digestive  trouble.  The 
best  diet  for  such  bens  is  a  diet  containing  a 
great  deal  of  greeu  vegetable  food,  a  light 
mash  and  a  variety  of  grains  in  which  wheat 
predominates.  If  fowls  have  good  range  the 
insects,  worms  and  grubs  they  get  should  give 
them  enough  animal  food,  and  just  the  right 
kind  for  their  needs.  If  animal  food  has  to 
be  supplied  I  would  in  such  cases  as  above 
use  fresh  meat  or  green  cut  bone,  and  give  by 
preference  lean  meat. 

Cracklings.  (S.  G.  F.1— "I  notice  what 
you  said  in  the  May  1st  paper  under  the  head, 
"Not  Acquainted  With  Cracklings."  I  had 
also  noticed  what  the  editor  of  Commercial 
Foullry  said,  and  I  thought  at  the  time  he 
must  be  off  in  his  statement,  as  I  used  it  for 
my  chickens  in  the  winter  to  make  them  lay. 
It  is  easier  to  cut  than  green  bone.  No  muscle 
work.  I  pour  hot  water  on  tbem  and  soften 
them  in  a  kettle  on  the  stove.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  cracklings  are  as  good  to  feed  to 
young  ducks  as  beef  scraps  or  beef  meal?" 

While  cracklings  are  good  when  used  right, 
1  would  not  attempt  to  make  tbem  fully  sub- 
stitute for  a  meat  food  containing  lean  meat, 
blood,  bone,  etc.  1  never  tried  to  ascertain 
the  limit  of  the  quantity  of  cracklings  that 
might  he  fed.  When  we  used  them  we  also 
used  fresh  meat  and  green  cut  bone. 

Broken  Bill.  (E.  S.) — "I  have  a  cockerel 
that  has  broken  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  off 
the  point  of  his  upper  mandible.  Will  this 
grow  out  again,  and  if  so,  can  anything  be 
done  to  hasten  the  growth?" 

A  bill  so  slightly  broken  should  grow  out 
again,  not  perhaps  as  it  was  befoi  e,  but  still  so 
the  damage  will  not  be  conspicuous.  I  know 
of  no  way  of  hastening  the  process. 

Feeding  Turkeys.  (R.  N.  D.)— "1  re- 
cently purchased  a  pair  of  unusually  tine  large 
Bronze  turkeys,  and  fed  them  corn,  oats,  etc., 
they  having  the  run  of  several  acres.  One  has 
died  and  the  other  was  ailing.  I  gave  her 
powdered  charcoal,  and  she  Is  better,  but  not 
well.  Is  corn  bad  for  them?  Is  sour  milk 
good  ?  " 

I  hardly  think  the  feeding  was  responsible 
for  the  trouble.  By  that  1  mean  that  Mr.  D. 
seems  to  have  fed  his  turkeys  as  turkeys  are 
usually  fed,  and  while  the  turkeys  may  have 
been  in  such  condition  that  this  feeding  was 
not  the  best  for  tbem,  I  think  the  real  cause  of 
the  trouble  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The 
turkeys  may  have  had  some  digestive  trouble 
when  he  bought  them,  and  the  changed  con- 
ditions may  have  given  them  distemper  which 
aggravated  the  original  trouble.  There  are 
nearly  always  some  losses  when  fowls  are 
transferred  from  place  to  place,  and  have 
change  of  diet  and  conditions.  For  some  the 
change  is  for  the  better,  for  others  for  the 
worse.  We  never  can  tell  in  advance  how  it 
will  go. 

How  Many  Eggs  in  Succession.  (G. 
W.) — "In  a  recent  number  of  F.-P.  a  corre- 


spondent said  be  had  20  Barred  P.  Rock  pul- 
lets, that  in  the  month  of  April  laid  543  eggs, 
which  is  an  average  of  over  18  a  day.  I  hate 
to  doubt  anyone,  but  it  seems  to  me  he  is 
stretching  it  just  a  little,  or  else  he  has  made 
an  error.  I  never  heard  of  a  B.  P.  R.  laying 
every  day  for  a  month.  Surely  some  of  the 
biddies  were  broody,  and  in  that  case  some  of 
them  must  have  laid  twice  a  day." 

The  report,  while  phenomenal,  is  not  impos- 
sible. April  is  a  great  month  for  eggs  and 
hens  that  have  not  laid  heavily.  I  don't  know 
what  the  circumstances  were  with  regard  to 
that  in  this  case. 

Whitewash  Pumps.  (A.  S.  B.)— "  I  see 
pumps  recommended  for  whitewashing  and 
spraying  poultry  houses,  and  as  I  have  never 
seen  any  would  like  to  hear  from  some  who 
have  tried  them." 

The  editor  would  also  like  to  hear  from 
some  who  use  pumps,  and  would  ask  them  to 
say  what  kind  of  a  job  of  whitewashing  they 
were  able  to  do  with  them.  I  have  so  little 
whitewashing  to  do  that  the  brush  answers. 
What  work  I  have  seen  done  with  the  pumps 
did  not  look  at  all  well,  the  wash  being  thin 
and  running  all  over.  That  may  have  been 
the  fault  of  the  operator,  and  not  of  the  pump. 

Early  Liaying.  —  A  reader  of  the  paper 
called  at  the  office  recently  during  my  absence, 
told  of  a  pullet  not  much  over  three  months 
old  laying,  and  wanted  to  know  if  this  was  not 
"the  record."  I  don't  know.  Extreme  pre- 
cocity in  egg  production  has  never  interested 
me,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  precocious  pullets 
have  been  undersized  and  never  amounted  to 
much  afterwards,  while  the  eggs  were  not 
marketable  for  some  time.  If  it  were  possilile 
to  get  size,  maturity,  and  early  production  in 
combination,  it  would  be  worth  while,  but  so 
far  that  does  not  seem  to  have  been  accom- 
plished. 

Curing  Alfalfa  for  Poultry.    ( C.  A.  P) . 

"  What  is  the  best  process  of  curing  alfalfa, 
and  of  caring  for  same  before  and  after  cutting 
for  poultry  food?  For  instance,  Is  the  usual 
method  of  drying  it  in  the  tield  suitable  for 
alfalfa  hay  that  is  to  be  cut  up?  What  size  is 
best  to  cut  it  into?  What  is  the  relative  value 
of  leaves  and  stems?  " 

The  only  practicable  way  to  cure  alfalfa  in 
any  considerable  quantities  is  in  the  lield.  For 
poultry  it  is  more  satisfactory  if  from  one  of 
the  late  short  cuttings.  I  used  to  use  either  the 
third  cutting,  or  have  the  rancher  from  whom 
I  bought  hay,  cut  some  short  fine  alfalfa  espe- 
cially for  poultry  for  me.  Alfalfa  growers 
generally,  as  all  bay  makers  do,  want  to  have 
the  hay  "make"  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  the 
drv  climates  where  it  is  most  used  it  can  often 
be  cut  and  cured  the  same  day,  and  this  makes 
the  nicest  of  hay. 

For  fowls  the  hay  should  be  cut  short.  I 
used  to  set  the  hay  cutter  at  one-sixteenth  of 
an  inch,  and  make  a  coarse  meal  of  the  fine 
stalks  and  leaves,  as  the  cutter  so  set  cut  finer 
than  the  gauge  indicated,  unless  the  hay  was 
forced  through  fast.  I  always  used  fine  hay, 
mostly  leaves,  but  cannot  say  that  leaves  are 
better  than  stems  when  the  latter  are  prepared 
so  that  the  fowls  will  eat  them  —  say  ground 
into  meal. 


UNION  LOCK  POULTRY  FENCE 

.a  Fence  —  JVot  a  J^'etling, 


Send  for  our  in- 
teresting booklet 
C,"  A  Short  Story 
for  Poultry 
Raisers. 


Union    Fence  Company, 

114  Uberty  Street,  >"ew  York  City. 

Mills  at  Xew  Haven,  Ct.;  DeKalli,  111.;  Oakland.  Cal. 


WALLACE'S 
WHITE  WYftNDOTTES 

.AL^VAYS  WIN. 

LAKEWOOD  FARM, 

J.  B.  &  G.  E.  WALLACE, 

Mukwonago,  Wis. 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT 

Larger  wire;  high-carbon,  open-hearth,  double- 
strength  wire;  coiled  spring  wire;  securely  woven; 
whole  fabric  heavily  galvanized  makes  PAGE  the 
longest  lasting  poultry  fence.  Fewer  posts;  no  boards; 
no  rep.airs.  makes  PAGE  the  best  investment. 
PAGEWOTESITIREFESCKCO..     Box  6160,    Adriaii,  lUeh. 

TKT  HOCGHTOX'S  WIRE  EGG  CARRIER 

For  ship- 
ping eggs, 
and  his  wire 
>  iT?  turner  to 
'Id  and  lorn 
• -gs  to  be 
nsed  fpr 
li  a  tch  i  ng  . 
I'rice  list  ol 
HOUGHTON,  Harvard,  Mass. 

CHICKS  THAT  LIVE 

get  strong  and  liealthy — pain 
steadily  in  weight,  are  chicks 
hatched  in  Reliable  Incubator; 

The  Reliable 

provides  antomaticallj- a  constant  1 
current  of  odorless,  warm  air  at  a 
uniform  temperature — chicks  pip,  hatch  and  thrive  nn- 
<!er  its  nature-like  conditions.  Send  10  cents  and  pe6 
our  20Ch  annual  catalofr— full  of  poultry  information. 

fteliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,  Boi  A.169<  Quiocy.  IIL 


SniTH  SEALED 


li  New  Illustrated  Standard  of  Perfection 

The  re<rular  price  of  tbe  book  is  siL-iO,  no  raatter  where  purcliasetl.  We  are,  however,  making  some  extremely  Oesirable  oilers 
whereby  a  Standard  may  be  obtained  for  much  less  than  the  advertised  cost.  Here,  for  example,  is  how  you  cau  greatly  reduce  the 
price  of  your  copy  by  securing  a  few  subscriptions  to  Farm-Poultry. 


Send  us  $1.00  and  one  new  subscriber  at  50c. 


Send  us  .75  and  two  new  subscribers  at  50c. 

Send  us  .50  and  three  new  subscribers  at  50c 

Send  us  six  new  subscribers      at  50c 

THIS  LAST    OFFER    ENABLES    YOU  TO 


($1.50  in  all) 
each    ($1.75  in  all) 
each  ($2.00  in  all) 
each  (^$3.00  in  all) 

(jET  your  standard  free. 


Your  compliance  with  auy  one  of  the  above  requirements  will  entitle  you  to  a  copy  of  the  new  Illustrated 

Standard  of  Perfection. 


in  Auo-ust.  You  ouo'Lt  to  have  a  .Standard,  and  as  the  demand  will  be  heavy,  those  who  co-operate  wiih  us  by  booking  their  order 
atonce''are  those  who  will  avoid  possible  disappointment  and  vexatious  delay  at  a  time  when  perhaps  they  ueed  the  book  most. 
.*o  let  us  have  vour  order  —  NOW. 


FARM-POULTRY   PUBLISHING  CO. 


Hard  worked  horses  need 
Pratts  P.  V.  Condition  Powder. 

W34ebyPrattFoo<lCo.,PhiIa.   Over 30  years  old.  

To  ^y,  when  writipg  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POULTRY,"  will  benefit  you  — plea.s^  th^m^and  help  us 
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KarnI'  Poultry 


White  &  Son  Reply  to  Mr.  Rice. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry:— We  regret 
that  as  we  have  uot  bred  100  pairs 
of  Carneaux  for  five  years,  we  are 
unable  to  give  the  information  asked 
for  by  Mr.  Win.  E.  Bice.   But  if  you  can 
spare  us  the  space,  we  would  lilie  to  make  a 
few  remarks. 

The  statements  made  in  our  previous  article 
were  not  based  solely  on  our  individual  expe- 
rience, but  had  for  their  foundation  the  asser- 
tions of  a  Belgian  gentleman  who  now  resides 
in  America,  and  who  has  bred  the  Carneau 
for  years.  Our  experience  with  the  breed 
coincides  in  every  way  with  what  this  gentle- 
man has  told  us  concerning  it,  and  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  our  flock  will  con- 
tinue for  a  numl)er  of  years  to  do  as  well  as, 
possibly  better,  than  they  have  done  during 
the  past  year. 

In  regard  to  average:  We  have  never  had 
a  squab  from  these  breeders  wliich  weighed 
under  15  oz.,  some  going  to  18  oz.,  while  the 
average  weight  has  been  16  oz.  at  from  24  to 
28  days  old.  And  this,  too,  with  a  less  actual 
consumption  of  grain  than  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  Homers  with  approximately  the  same 
number  of  young. 

Mr.  Rice  tells  of  one  of  his  flocks  of 
Homers  which  has  averaged  nine  pairs  of 
squabs  for  the  year.  Now  this  means  that  a 
pair  of  breeders  must  have  eggs  in  a  second 
nest  when  the  young  in  the  first  nest  are  22 
days  old  ;  they  must  have  eggs  in  a  third  nest 
when  the  young  in  the  second  nest  are  22  days 
old,  and  so  on  through  the  year.  Briefly,  the 
hen  must  have  a  new  couple  of  eggs  every  40 
days.  Pretty  rapid  work,  isn't  it?  And  is  it 
so  very  unreasonable  for  us  to  claim  that  the 
Carneau  will  "  go  one  better"  than  Mr.  Rice's 
selected  Homers,  and  raise  ten  pairs  of  squabs 
yearly  ? 

In  some  of  Mr.  Rice's  former  writings  he 
says  that  for  Homer  breeders  a  fair  yearly 
average  is  5^  pairs  of  squabs  which  would 
weigh  8  lbs.  to  the  dozen.  Now,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  let  us  say  that  a  person  can  get 
6  pairs  running  9  lbs.  to  the  dozen.  That  is  9 
lbs.  of  squabs.  Now  say  that,  instead  of  10 
pairs,  Carneau  breeders  will  raise  only  9  pairs, 
averaging  1  lb.  to  the  bird.  That  is  18  lbs.  of 
squabs,  showing  100%  more  pounds  of  squabs 
in  one  year  from  Carneau  breeders  than  from 
Homer  breeders. 


Under  date  of  June  19,  1905,  A.  Silz,  (inc.) , 
New  York  city,  quotes  as  follows: — 10  llis. 
doz.,  $5;  9  lbs.  doz.,  $4.25;  8  lbs.  doz.,  $3.50; 
7  lbs.  doz.,  $2.90;  squab  broilers,  i  lb.  to  1  lb. 
each,  90c.  a  pair. 

At  these  prices  the  annual  receipts  from  a 
pair  of  Homers  would  be  $3.50,  while  a  pair 
of  Carneaux  would  bring  in  $8.10,  a  trifle  over 
130%  more  Income  from  Carneaux  than  from 
floraers  (these  figures  being  without  expense 
deductions) . 

We  keep  our  Homers  in  pens  of  25  pairs, 
each  pen  receiving  our  careful  personal  atten- 
tion, and  there  has  never  been  in  any  pen  a 
pair  of  breeders  which  has  raised  9  pairs  of 
squabs  in  a  year.  The  best  we  have  ever  had 
is  74  pairs,  while  the  average  Is  a  little  more 
than  6  pairs  for  any  one  pen,  the  pens  all 
running  about  the  same.  Unlike  Mr.  Rice's 
25  pairs,  these  pens  are  not  selected,  but  are 
average  breeders  such  as  Mr.  Rice  has  pre- 
viously spoken  of  as  being  all  that  could  be 
expected. 

Now  that  we  have  again  encroached  upon 
your  valuable  space,  we  wish  to  go  back  for 
a  moment  and  say  a  few  words  in  reply  to 
Mr.  W.  G.  Todd's  remarks  in  June  1st  issue. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Todd  uses  the  words 
"pure  bred"  in  the  sense  of  ''line  bred," 
which  method,  of  course,  requires  inbreeding. 
We  use  the  words  "  pure  bred"  in  the  sense 
of  "  straight  bred  "  as  difl'erentiated  from 
"  cross  bred."  Regarded  in  this  light,  a  great 
deal  of  the  sting  is  taken  out  of  Mr.  Todd's 
discourse,  In  which  he  Imagines  that  he  con- 
clusively shows  the  necessity  for  us  to  Inbreed 
our  stock.  Then,  too, Mr.  Todd  says:  "There 
Is  CO  escape  from  these  evils  except  the  knowl- 
edge of  how  and  when  to  cross  your  birds," 
and  we  are  just  conceited  enough  to  believe 
that  we  have  the  knowledge  necessary  to  t  fl'ect 
our  escape. 

All  the  facts  we  have  mentioned  in  regard 
to  the  Carneau  apply,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
Ringslager  and  the  Maltese  hen,  with  which-, 
for  some  time  past,  we  have  been  experiment- 
ing. The  Maltese  hen  is  now  being  strongly 
pushed  by  a  California  firm,  and  we  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  oft"  when  the  Homer  will 
be  superseded  as  a  breeder  of  prime  squabs. 

Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y.  White  &  Sox. 

June  20,  1905. 


Suburban  Poultry  Club  Outdoor 
Meeting. 

Forty-five  nembers  and  guests  of  the  Subur- 
ban Poultry  Club  gathered  on  the  farm  of  P. 
R.  Park,  at  Reading,  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
June  10th,  and  participated  in  a  novel  and 
enjoyable  poultry  meeting.  As  the  visitors 
arrived  they  formed  into  groups  of  varying 
numbers,  which  dispersed  about  the  farm 
Inspecting  and  discussing  everything.  After 
an  hour  or  more  spent  in  this  way  the  crowd 
gathered  on  a  shady  part  of  the  lawn  and 
seated,  mostly  on  the  grass  in  a  circle,  passed 
the  rejuainder  of  the  afternoon  in  informal 
discussion  of  the  features  of  the  plant,  and  of 
questions  naturally  arising  in  connection  with 
it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  ade- 
quate report  of  such  a  meeting.  The  dis- 
cussion is  necessarily  desultory,  and  often  too 
personal  or  confidential  to  be  published,  but 
we  think  all  present  agreed  that  the  meeting 
was  both  ])leasant  and  profitable. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held 
with  Mr.  Henry  W.  Richardson,  at  Lone  Oak 
Poultry  Farm,  Reading,  Mass.,  and  will  be  a 
caponizing  meeting.  The  services  of  one  of 
the  most  expei  l  caponizers  from  the  "  South 
Shore"  will  be  secured,  and  he  will  give  a 
practical  demonstration  of  the  operation  on 
chicks  furnished  by  meml)er8  of  the  club. 
Members  of  the  club  will  be  allowed  to  bring 
as  few  or  as  many  subjects  as  they  wish, 
within  the  limits  of  what  can  be  operated  on 
lu  the  aflernoon.  The  cost  to  members  will 
liot  e.\ceeil  the  usual  charge  for  caponizing. 

Cures  cholera,  roup  and  gapes 
Pratts  Poultry  Food. 

M4deby  Pt^tT0adCo.,  Phila.    Over  30  years  old. 


and  may  be  less.  At  this  writing  the  date  is 
not  settled,  but  it  will  probably  be  Saturday, 
July  8th  at  2.30  P.  M.  Members  will  be  noti- 
fied by  card  by  the  secretary.  Any  others 
desiring  to  be  present  can  receive  notice  by 
sending  their  names  to  the  undersigned  with 
request  for  same. 

Ch.\s.  I.  NeSjMITH, 
Sec'y-treas.  Suburban  Poultry  Club. 
Reading,  Mass. 


Delavan,  Wis.,  Show. 

The  Southeastern  Wisconsin  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation write  us  that  Iheir  eighth  annual 
exhibition  will  be  held  at  Delavan,  Wis.,  Jan. 
15—20,  1906.  The  association  in  the  past  has 
so  managed  their  show  that  it  has  year  by 
\ear  brought  out  an  increasing  number  of 
exhibitors  from  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illi- 
nois. The  ofBcers  were  convinced  the  last 
season  that  the  show  has  outgrown  the  capa- 
city of  one  judge.  Hence  they  have  engaged 
two  of  the  best  judges  in  the  circuit,  James  A. 
Tucker,  Concord,  Mich.,  and  Thos.  F.  Rigg, 
Iowa  Falls,  Iowa.  With  this  judging  talent, 
a  light  airy  show  room,  and  uniforiE  exhibition 
coops  free  to  exhibitors,  the  show  at  Delavan 
next  January  promises  to  eclipse  all  previous 
etlbrts,  and  enable  the  association  to  give  as 
heretofore  Wisconsin's  best  poultry  show. 
For  full  Information  address  the  secretary, 

Dp'avan,  Wis.  W.  E.  Peffkh. 


■> Poultry  Supplies! 

If  you  are  interested  in  poultry,  you  owe 
it  to  yourself  to  get  a  copy  of  our  free 
Illustrated  Poultry  Supply  Book. 
Full  information  about  poultry  and 
to  make  it  more  profitable. 

JOHNSON  &  STOKE3  Dept  B 
217-219  Market  Street,  Philadelphia 


TRADE  MAPKy^REGlSTEREby 

^■■■■■■■1 


JULYI2.,ISS>S 


Its  horizontalg  are  cables,  not  single  -wires.    Note  how  they  are  locked  with 
the  strong  picket  posts.    No  slips  and  no  stretching  out  of  shape  with 

UNION  LOCK  Mryjence, 

It  fits  uneven  ground  without  cutting.  Union  Lock  has  the  favor  of  poultry- 
people  because  it  is  a  fence  that  lasts  and  doesn't  sag  or  pull  up  from  below 
when  stretched.  No  need  for  boards  to  stay  upper  and  lower  cables.  Small 
meshing  for  small  chicks — the  fence  for  all  fowls.  Made  in  our  Connecticut, 
Illinois  and  California  mills  to  secure  prompt  shipments.  Freight  paid  most 
everywhere.    Write  to-day  for  free  descriptive  circular. 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SONS,        Boston,  Mass. 


Inspection  of  Food. 


Bulletin  of  the  Haine  State  Experi- 
ment Station. 

The  Slaine  Experiment  Station  Is  now  mail- 
ing its  first  bulletin  (No.  116)  on  food  inspec- 
tion. It  contains  the  text  of  the  pure  food 
law  enacted  by  the  legislatui  e  of  1905,  and  also 
gives  the  standards  of  purity  adopted  for 
Maine.  The  food  definitions  and  standards 
are  those  recommended  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Cheniisis  and  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
i-egulate  the  Importation  of  foo<l  materials. 
The  detinilions  and  standards  here  adopted 
include  meats  and  meat  products,  grains  and 
meals,  sugars,  and  related  substances,  vin- 
egars, condiments,  Mfid  cocoa  products. 

The  director  of  the  station  invites  dealers 
and  consumers  to  send  by  prepaid  express 
original  and  unbroken  packages  of  food 
materials  on  sale  in  Maine,  of  whose  purity 
they  are  for  any  reason  suspicious.  The 
sample  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  de- 
scription of  the  goods,  including  the  name 
and  address  of  the  dealer  and  sender.  As 
prompt  free  analysis  will  be  made  of  such 
samples  as  circumstances  will  allow. 

This  Bulletin  (116)  will  be  sent  free  to  all 
residents  in  Maine  who  apply  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  Orono,  Maine.  In 
writing  please  mention  this  paper. 


Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock. 
Association. 

The  Holyoke  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Asso' 
elation  are  planning  to  hold  a  score  card  show 
in  the  City  Hall,  Wednesday  to  Saturday  inclu- 
sive, Nov.  22d— 26th.  Messrs.  Felch,  Balloh, 
Shove,  Crangle,  and  Pierce  have  been  engaged 
to  judge  the  birds.  This  being  our  first  show, 
we  Intend  to  make  it  first  class  in  every 
respect.  Birds  will  be  well  cared  for  and 
shipped  back  the  Monday  following  the  close 
of  the  show. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Geokge  Harnett,  Jr.,  Sec'y, 

115  South  street,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


Beverly  Show. 

The  Essex  County  Poultry  Association  have" 
elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year:  Pres.,  E.  A.  Merrow ;  sec'y,  D.  P. 
Foster;  treas.,  Frank  Woodbury.  Directors, 
W.  H.  Bell,  Walter  H.  Brown,  Fred  Holdeil, 
J.  D.  Barnes,  A.  L.  Hutchinson,  L.  N.  Ben- 
way,  David  A.  McKinnon,A.  E.  Foster,  E.  A. 
Merrow.  The  next  show  will  be  held  at 
Beverly,  Dec.  12  —  15,  1905. 

Dani»;l  p.  Foster,  Sec'y, 

113  Dodge  street,  Beverly,  Mass. 


SGONSIDE 


THE  COCKEREir 


And  iiistL'ad  of  marketing  surplus  cockerels  al  a 
time  wiieii,  at  b  or6Il>s.  each,  they  bring  only  a  few 
dollars  a  dozen,  lake  account  of  the  possibilities  of 
greater  profit, 

AND 

CAPONIZE  THEM. 

Al  ;t  riiini)aialively  small  cost  for  food,  tliey  cm 
priMlucu  capo  IS  wei^diin;;:  10  or  12  pounds,  ami  wliirli 
will  iH-l,  theiu  12  to  16  cents  per  pound.  Tiie  mellmd  is 
very  simple  —  the  instructions  so  clear  —  that  with  a 
little  practice  anyone  can  perform  llieoperation.  The 
demand  fur  ni(;e  large  capons  far  exceeds  the 
sui^ply.  Wiib  the  proper  Insiruiuenis,  caponizing  is 
easy.  We  send,  jiostage  prepaid,  a  splendid,  complete 
set  of  thor«>u;rhly  reliable  in  rumen  Is,  in  velvet 
lined  cate.  logellier  with  book  of  instructions  HOW 
TO  CAPONIZK.  all  for  only  S'i.75.  Orwewillsend 
Farm-Pouln\  nue  year,  a  set  of  instruments  and 
the  book  HOW  TO  CAPONIZE  all  for  only  Sy.<  P. 


Send  money  order,  cash  or  stamps  to  / 

FARM-POULTRY  PUB.  CO.,  I 

BOSTON.    MASS.  | 


to  say,  when  writing  Advertisers,  "SAW  AD   IN  FARn-POUUTKY,"  will  benefit  yo.^- please  them  —  and  help  us. 
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Continuing  Effect  of  Fertiliza- 
tion. 

[routiuuetl  Irum  pageSldj. 
Aiiotlrer  interesitiiis;  result  which  made  itself 
evitleut  was  the  comparative  unimpaired  con- 
dition of  the  unfertilized  eugs  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  twenty-oue  days  te»ts.  These 
unfertilized  eijgs  were  taken  from  tlie  incuba- 
tor on  the  twenty-second  day  after  they  were 
put  into  the  machine.  During  that  time  they 
w  ere  sul'ject  to  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
\0o°  of  heat  ujually  maintained  for  the  hatch- 
iug  of  chickens  from  fertilized  eggs.  On  exam- 
ination, the^e  unfertilized  eggs  were  found 
to  be  in  as  equally  good  condition  and  flavor 
—  if  not  better  in  numerous  instances  —  than 
the  majority  of  midsummer  eggs.  This 
strongly  emphasizes  the  advice  so  frequently 
given  in  previous  reports,  and  repeated  in  a 
previous  page  of  this  one  • —  '•  that  farmers 
should  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  no  male  bird 
with  the  heus  which  lay  the  eggs  to  be  taken 
to  market,  or  sold  to  store  or  middleman." 
This  experience  in  relation  to  the  superior 
keeping  quality  of  unfertilized  eggs  is  by  no 
means  a  new  one  in  our  department.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  two  tests  described  above,  there 
was  goodTjppoilunity  for  extended  and  correct 
examination,  and  the  results  which  were  so 
evidsnt  in  so  many  cases,  not  only  go  to  prove 
the  correctness  of  previous  advice,  l)ut  should 
be  a  useful  warning  to  all  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  highest  price  "  for  the 
strictly  new  laid  egg  with  flavor  intact,"'  more 
particularly  in  summer  lime  when  conditions 
for  germ  development  are  so  favorable. — A. 
G.  Gilbert,  in  Ottawa  Experimental  Farms 
Report,  1904. 


small  lots  at  13@13io.  Spiiii:.'  cliickeus  i.nrly 
sieaUy. 

Fowls,      II)   13..®!.;} 

Roosters.  U  lli   8..@ 

Spring  cliickens,  2  lbs.  and  over,  ^  lb  23.  .@25 


MARKET  REVIEW. 
BOSTO.N. 

[fyom  Boston  Produce  Market  Report,  June  22,  1905]. 

Eggs. 

Receipts  for  six  days,  25,302  cases;  same  week  last 
yfcar,3u,124  eases;  previous  six  day£, 32,268cases;  since 
April  1.  593,983  cases ;  same  time  last  year,  447,990  cases. 
There  has  been  quite  a  large  shrinkage  in  receipts  this 
week,  but  no  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
market.  There  is  still  a  very  large  accumulation  of 
stock  on  hand,  and  receivers  are  glad  to  make  any 
reasonable  concession  to  move  goods.  Late  arrivals 
iiave  been  more  or  less  aflfected  by  heat,  and  have  to 
go  at  low  prices.  There  are  very  few  western  good 
enough  to  exceed  16c.,  and  a  large  proportion  have  to 
go  at  15(gil5ic.,  or  less. 

Quotations  at  Mark.  * 

Fancy  hennery'  22.  .(3) 

Me,  Vt.,  and  K.  H.  extras  20.  .@ 

York  state  extras   18..@18i 

Me.,  Vt.,  and  V.  H., common  to  good  16..(3l8 

Mich.,  and  northwestern  fancy  17. .@ 

Ind.,  Ills.,  and  N.  Ohio,  best  marks  @16 

Oltier  choice  western  154. @16 

Kentucky  choice  fresh  lo..@15i 

Western,  lair  to  good  14.  .(0.15 

Western  dirties  10.  .@13 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  six  days,  2.474  pkgs.;  same  time  last  year, 
2.;i49pkg5.  Receipts  of  western  iced  fowls  have  been 
liberal  for  tlie  past  week,  and  demand  has  been 
very  light,  with  most  sales  at  12ic.  and  under,  only 
small  sales  of  selected  stock  at  full  guotations.  Some 
ordinary  lots  are  closing  out  today  at  HJc.  Old  cocks 
have  also  been  ruling  lower  and  dull.  Fresh  turkeys 
sell  in  a  small  way  at  steady  prices. 

Small  lots  of  choice  eastern  fowls  bring  loc.  Green 
ducks  In  moderate  demand  at  16c.  Xearby  broilers. 
Si  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  steady  at  2S§30c.  Squab  broilers 
not  wanted. 

Fresh  Killed  Northern  and  Eastern- 
Fowls,  choice  15. .@ 

Fowls,  common  to  good   13,.@14 

Green  ducks. lb   16.  .@ 

Nearby  Broilers- 
Choice  31  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  f,\h  2S.  .@30 

Fair  to  good  light  weights  ?  lb  23.  .gj25 

Squab  broilers,  1  lb.  each  Tgi  pair  40.  .(gjSO 

Pigeons,  choice,  ^  doz  SI  75.  .(5,$1  90 

Pigeons,  common  to  good   1  00.  .@  1  50 

Squabs,  5*  doz   2  00..® 

Western  Ice  Packed— 

Turi.eys,  common  to  good  1>  lb  17.  .@I8 

Fowls,  choice  western  51  lb  12J.(gl3 

Fowls, choice  southwestern   13..@1>1 

Fowls, common  to  good  11J.@12 

Broilers,  3  lo  4  lbs.  to  pair,  ?!  lb  25.  .fe'25 

Old  cocks,      lb   9J.(g 

Piegons,  choice  stall  fed  t>  doz  $i  7o.  .@$1 90 

Pigeons,  shot  f>  doz  1  25.  .@  1  50 

Pigeons,  common,     doz  1  00.  .@  1  25 

Live  Poultry. 

Receipts  of  fowls  have  been  larger  this  week,  and 
prleee  have  eased  off  a  little,  late  sales  of  eastern  in 

EGG  RECORD&Tm"^fe''rd 

complete,  2.x:.  H.  A.  KL  HN.^,  H-.x  mc.  Atlanta,  Ga. 


NEW  YORK. 

fFroni  The  Producers*  Price  Current,  Juue  20,  1905] 

Eggs. 

Receipts  today  20.893  cases;  hist  six  tlays  102,5."* 
cases:  previous  six  days  11(1,297  cases.  Tlie  weather  is 
cooler  today,  but  that  is  the  uuly  favorable  chauge. 
Arrivals  coiitiuue  large,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
supply  is  pressed  for  sale  at  weak  and  uncerlaiu  prices. 
Really  fancy  northwestoru  goods,  showing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  unhealed  eggs, and  very  little  loss^  are  hard 
lo  Had.  aud  a  few  such  commaud  17c.  or  more.  An 
attempt  to  cover  these  few  lugh  grades  has  been  made 
by  inserting  a  quotation  for  ""extras."  though  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  goods  mentioned  would  pass  no 
higher  than  "firsts,-'  and  technical  extras  would  bring 
more  than  quoted.  Average  best  western  from  north- 
erly sections  are  still  freely  offered  at  16c.,  and  the 
quotation  for  firsts  is  left  uncliangeil,  though  the  goods 
selling  at  l-!>l@16c,  would  not  grade  as  firsts  under 
technical  inspection.  The  great  bulk  of  the  receipts 
St  il  1  consists  of  qualities  worth  from  14@l.^c..  and  som  e 
badly  heated,  heavy  loss  goods  go  lower.  Dirties  dull 
aud  weak. 

N.  Y.  Mercantile  Exchange  Official  Quotations. 

Nearby,  fresh  gathered,  extras,  ^  doz  @19 

Nearby  fresh  gathered  firsts  @17 

AVesteru  fresh  gathered  extras  @I7 

Western  fresh  gathered  firsts  15J.@16 

Western  fresh  gathered  seconds  14..@l4i 

Western  fresh  gathered  thirds  l.i..@13j 

Kentucky  fresh  gathered  seconds  @14 

Teun.  and  other  southern  seconds  lo..@13i 

Tenn.  aud  other  southern  thirds  12..(S;124 

Southern  inferior   8..@I0 

Western  dirties  No.  1  13-  .@loi 

Western  dirties  No.  2  9..@ll 

Checked  eggs   6..@10 

Dressed  Poultry. 

Receipts  today  1.363  i>kgs:  last  six  days  6,204  pkgs; 
previous  six  days  8,238  pkgs;  corresponding  six  days 
last  year  8.S7S  pkgs.  Some  delayed  lots  of  fresh  killed 
poultry  coming  in  today,  but  there  is  little  demand. 
Fowls  are  held  about  steady,  especially  desirable  dry 
picked.  Roosters  very  dull.  Fancy  large  spring 
chickens  are  scare,  and  lots  averaging  3  to  4  lbs.  to  the 
pair  would  bring  a  premium,  but  bulk  of  otTerings  from 
all  sections  run  small,  and  lots  averaging  under  3  lbs. 
to  pair  sell  slowly  at  irregular  prices.  Fresh  turkeys 
slow.  Long  Island  and  other  nearby  spring  ducks 
about  steady.  Squabs  slow  unless  exceptionally  large. 
Fresb  Killed  —  Iced  ' 

Turkeys,  western,  average  best  17.  .@ 

Turkeys,  western,  mixed,  fair  to  good  15.  .@16 

Turkeys,  western,  poor     lb   13..@14 

Phila.,  broilers.3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,  per  lb....30..@35 

Penna.,  broilers,  3  to  4  lbs.  to  pair,^  lb  28..@30 

Western  broilers,  dry  picked,  ^  lb  23.  .@25 

Western  broilers,  scalded  3  lbs.  and  over  to 

pair,  ^.  lb  23,  .@ 

Western  broilers,  under  3  lbs.  to  pair,  ^  lb. 18.  .@22 

Southern  broilers,  scalded,  ^  lb  16.  .@18 

Fowls,  western,  dry  picked,  medium  size  @12J 

Fowls,  western,  scalded,  medium  size  12..@124 

Fowls,  western, heavy  weights   I2..@l2k 

Fowls,  southern  and  south  western medium 

size  @12i 

Fowls,  poor  to  fair,    lb  10.  .©Hi 

iOld  cocks,  ^,  lb  8..@  9 

Ducks,  spring,  L.  I.  aud  eastern,      lb  @18 

Ducks,  spring.  Pa.  and  Va..^,lb  1G..@18 

Squabs,  wliite,  prime,  large      doz  $2  50@ 

Squabs,  mixed,  |i  doz  2  12@$2  25 

Squabs,  dark,     doz  1  50@  1  62 

Live  Poultry. 

Receipts  today  included  8  cars  of  western,  1  car  of 
southwestern,  and  4  cars  of  southern  by  freight,  and  a 
few  scattering  coops  by  express.  There  is  a  fair 
demand  for  fowls  and  roosters,  and  prices  held  about 
steady.  Spring  chickens  continue  in  moderate  supply 
and  working  out  at  unchanged  prices.  Turkeys  firm. 
Ducks  and  geese  unchanged. 

Spring  chickens,  western,  ^  lb  @  22 

Spring  chickens,  southern,      lb  @  20 

Fo  wls,  western,  ^  lb  @  13 

Roosters,  western,  old,     lb  @  84 

Turkeys,  old,  %i  lb  m  13 

Ducks, western,  average,"^  pair  70. .(a)  80 

Ducks,  southern,  average. pair  60.  .@  65 

Geese,  western, average,  ^  pair  ,.$1  0(i..(fi;$\  25 

Geese,  southern,  average,     pair  @  1  CO 

Pigeons,  ^pair  @  25 


PHILADELPHIA. 

ITrora  official  market  report  of  the  Philadelphia 
Produce  Exchange,  June  20, 1905]. 

Eggs.—  Receipts  today. 3.909  crates.  Supplies  are 
liberal,  but  the  bulk  of  the  offerings  is  of  undersized, 
dirty  and  heated  stock,  and  oflTerings  of  strictly  iine 
eggs  are  light.  For  tlie  latter  description  there  is  a 
good  demand  at  outside  quotations,  Init  unattractivb 
invoices  are  hard  to  move,  and  have  to  be  sold  at  best 
rales  obtainable. 

Pa.  and  nearby,  firsts,  at  mark  @16i 

Pa.  and  nearby.  secon<is  at  ni;*rk  14..@l4i 

Western,  extra,  at  mark   HI 

Western,  firsts,  at  mark   (a  iGi 

Western,  seconds  at  mark  13..fa;l4i 

Southwestern,  firsts,  at  utark   @I5J 

Southern,  firsts,  al  mark   {SI4 

Dressed  Poultry.— There  is  a  fair  demand  for 
choice  fresh  killed  f<fwls.  and  the  market  islirni,  under 


"Thg  'RecolUcthit  pf  Quality  TiematHS  Lonf  t^fter  the  Trice  ti  Tor iotun.** 

Trade  If  ark  Registered. 

"Old  Friend  Tools" 

Every  man  feels  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  use  of  good 
tools.  He  knows  that  he  can  depend  upon  them  to  do  their 
work  and  do  it  well.  In  time  a  man  will  become  attached 
to  a  good  tool  as  to  an  old  friend,  so  in  sympathy  do  they 
seem  to  become. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  are  the  kind  of  tools  that  become  old 
friends.    They  are  the  dependable,  long-service  kind. 

There  is  neither  economy  or  satisfaction  in  using  poor 
tools,  they  are  brittle  and  break  easily,  or  they  are  soft  and 
require  constant  sharpening  and  they  finally  have  to  be 
discarded  long  before  good"  tools  would  be  worn  out. 

There  is  economy  and  satisfaction  in  buying  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  because  every  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  the  best  that  brains, 
money  and  skill  can  produce. 

Keen  Kutter  Tools  have  been  the  standard  of  America 
for  36  years  and  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition,  the  only  prize  of  the  kind  ever  given  to  a 
complete  line  of  tools.  The  name  Keen  Kutter  covers  a 
complete  line  of  tools  so  that  you  may  buy  any  kind  of  tool 
with  assurance  of  absolute  satisfaction. 

When,  for  instance,  you  buy  a  bit  be  sure  to  get  one 
bearing  the  Keen  Kutter  name.  Made  in  all  leading  pat- 
terns, highest  quality  of  steel,  finest  finish  and  with  long 
cutting  lips,  insuring  long  life. 

Some  of  the  other  kinds  of  Keen  Kutter  Tools  are : 
Axes,  Adzes,  Hammers,  Hatchets,  Chisels,  Screw  Drivers, 
Auger  Bits,  Files,  Planes,  Draw  Knives,  Saws,  Tool  Cabinets, 
Scythes,  Hay  Knives,  Grass  Hooks,  Brush  Hooks,  Corn 
Knives,  Eye  Hoes,  Trowels,  Pruning  Shears,  Tinners'  Snips, 
Scissors,  Shears,  Hair  Clippers,  Horse  Shears,  Razors,  etc., 
and  knives  of  all  kinds. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  Keen  Kutter  Tools,  write  u»  and  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied.   Send  for  Tool  Booklet. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY, 
St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A.  298  Broadway.  New  York. 


1  Ight  receipts.  Fine  lieavy  broilers  are  in  good  demand 
and  stead)',  but  receipts  are  largely  of  undersized  and 
unattractive  slock,  ■which  has  to  be  sold  at  inside 
quotations. 

Fresh  Killed  Poultry. 

Fowls,  clioice   @131 

Fowls,  fair  to  good  l'ii.@13 

Old  roosters  9..@  9 J 

Broiling  chickens,  nearbs',  weighing  2  lbs. 

apiece  33.  .@35 

Broiling  cliickens,  nearby,  smaller  sizes  25..@30 

Broiling  chickens,  western,  weighing  ij  to 

2  lbs.  apiece  25..@30 

Broiling  chickens,  western,  smaller  sizes. ..20.  .@23 

Squabs,  wliite,  ~f,  dozen  $2  00@$2  ife 

Squabs,  dark,  'j*  dozen   1  2o@  1 50 

Live  Poultry,—  Receipts  are  light  and  the  mar- 
ket is  lirm,  with  a  fair  deniaiui  for  desirable  stock. 

Fowls,  liens,  small  @13t 

Fowls,  hens,  large   @13 

Old  roosiers   @  9 

Spring  chickens,  weighing  1J@2  lbs.  apiece 24.. (326 
Spring  chickens,  weighing  1@1}  lbs.apiece2l..@23 

Spring  chickens,  very  small  and  Inferior  18.  .@20 

Ducks  12..@13 

Pigeons,  old,  ^  pair  30.  .@35 

Pigeons,  young,  ^  pair  25.  .@30 


Darned.  The  stalemeDt  continues :  "  We  are 
pleased  to  make  this  report,  as  w«  felt  that 
Mr.  Orr  was  standing  in  his  own  light  in  not 
furnishing  a  bond.  We  believe  that  all  secre- 
taries having  the  funds  of  an  association,  or 
inJividuals,  should  be  bonded,  and  we  are 
pleased  to  learn  Mr.  Orr  bas  takiea  itbe  saaoie 
view  of  the  matter." 

As  we  understand  the  case,  howw^ec,  it  was 
not  optional  with  Mr.  Orr  to  say  wbether  or 
not  he  woujd  give  a  bond.  It  was  his  duty  to 
do  so,  and  the  duty  of  other  officers  of  the 
association  to  see  that  be  <lkl  giv«  proper 
bond. 

We  give  the  above  information  that  readers 
may  be  apprised  fully  of  a  matter  in  which 
events  seem  to  be  transpiring.  Whether  these 
sequels  mark  the  end  doth  not  yet  appear. 


"  Sequels." 

Since  our  editorial  page  was  made  up  we 
find  in  the  issue  of  the  American  Fancier 
for  June  17tb,  a  communication  fioin  Mr.  D. 
liincolu  Orr,  president  of  the  A.  P.  A.,  in 
which  the  Heliable  Poultry  Journal's  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  place  of  the  special 
meeting  in  April,  is  denounced  as  "  a  lie,  pure 
and  simple." 

Mr.  Orr  say.s  that  sec'y-treas.  T.  E.  Orr 
wanted  the  meeting  called  for  an  Ohio  city, 
but  "  I  would  not  listen  to  his  remarks  on  the 
place  of  meeting,  and  the  fear  of  a  court 
summons  did  not  enter  my  head." 

Mr.  Orr  does  not  say  why  he  would  not 
listen  lo  a  request  for  an  Ohio  location  for  the 
meeting,  or  why  he  preferred  Pittsburgh. 
He  intHHates  that  Mr.  Curtis'  object  in  pub- 
lishing the  statement  was  to  get  votes  for  the 
ne.\t  A.  P.  A.  meeting  away  fVora  Cincinnati. 

In  the  June  issue  of  the  Inland  PouUry 
Journal  it  is  announced  that  sec'y-treas. 
Orr  had  in  an  application  for  a  bond,  and  that 
bond  would  be  issued  as  soon  as  amount  was 
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Answers  to  Pigeon  Questions. 

Answers  by  Win.  E.  Rice,  Bridyeton,  N.  J. 


An  Unsuccessful  Experience. —  (Mrs.  S. 
M.  K.) — "I  got  42  birds  t  wo  years  ago  iu  July. 
Bought  what  the  dealer  calleil  'extra  mated.' 
Had  them  from  July  to  Feb.  12  before  they 
hatched  a  single  bird.  Then  as  a  few  more 
hatched  they  began  to  die,  and  I  am  sure  I 
have  lost  '0%  of  all  birds  hatched  since  then. 
I  am  also  troubled  with  canker  in  the  young 
squabs.  This  canker  takes  the  form  of  a  lump 
deep  down  in  the  throat,  but  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  old  birds  I  cannot  find  any 
indications  of  the  disease  among  them.  Why 
should  the  young  birds  have  canker  if  the  old 
ones  do  not?  and  what  causes  it?  " 

You  have  had  an  unfortunate  experience 
with  your  "extra  mated"  birds,  whatever  that 
term  may  mean. 

As  to  the  trouble  with  canker,  It  usually 
develops  In  the  squab  about  the  time  of  chang- 
ing from  being  fed  "pigeon  milk"  to  that  of 
grain,  and  when  it  is  so  deeply  seated  as  In 
your  case  there  is  seldom  any  use  in  attempt- 
ing treatment,  for  the  squab  is  not  robust 
enough  to  withstand  much  doctoring.  Why 
the  young  should  take  the  disease  and  the 
parents  be  exempt,  is  a  question  that  I  cannot 
answer,  except  to  say  that  young  children 
may  have  diphtheria  and  their  parents  not; 
possibly  because  the  young  system  is  more 
uusceptible,  disease  the  more  readily  fastens 
upon  it.  I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  canker 
nor  the  cure  of  it,  at  so  young  an  age  of  the 
squab,  when  it  takes  the  form  you  mention. 
I  do  not  have  hope  that  the  "diozogen"  treat- 
ment recommended  in  former  issues  will  be  of 
any  help  in  such  young  cases.  In  all  my 
experience  I  have  not  had  more  than  half  a 
dozen  such  cases  as  you  describe,  and  those  I 
did  not  attempt  to  treat.  If  your  flock  con- 
tains any  hooked  or  hawk  billed  birds  I  should 
trim  the  bills  or  dispose  of  the  birds.  I  con- 
sider such  bills  liable  to  scratch  the  throat  in 
the  process  of  feeding,  and  make  the  squab 
more  liable  to  take  the  disease. 

Properties  of  Different  Grains  and 
Remedies  for  Canker  and  Diarrhea. 

"1.  Which  seeds  are  laxative  if  fed  in  too 
great  proportion,  and  which  are  more  liable  to 
prevent  bowel  trouble,  provided  all  are  good 
grains? 

"2.  What  grains  will  make  squabs  grow 
rapidly  and  become  fat? 

"3.  Do  you  know  of  any  remedy  to  put  into 
the  drinking  water  to  prevent  or  cure  canker, 
and  one  to  cure  diarrhea?" 

1.  Wheat  is  laxative  if  used  too  largely, 
and  It  should  never  constitute  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  ration.  Any  grains  which  have 
been  heated  in  the  process  of  curing  cause 
derangement  of  bowels.  To  prevent  a  loose 
condition  rice  is  an  excellent  feed. 

2.  Peas  and  cracked  corn  are  good  grains 
to  cause  grovpth  and  plumpness,  the  former 
being  a  muscle  maker,  and  corn  a  fat  pro- 
ducer. These  with  Kaffir  corn  and  wheat  are 
the  staples,  and  millet  and  hemp  more  spar- 
ingly used.  In  the  proportions  recommended 
In  the  Bulletin  No.  177,  and  In  these  columns, 
I  have  found  them  to  be  a  balanced  ration 
giving  me  the  best  results. 

3.  I  do  not  know  any  sure  remedy  to  put 
in  the  drinking  water  to  prevent  canker.  I 
often  put  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  in  the 
water  fountains,  and  never  found  any  harm  to 
ensue,  and  because  it  is  a  disinfectant  I  have 
hoped  it  might  act  in  preventing  the  disease. 

To  prevent  or  cure  mild  cases  of  diarrhea  I 
use  sweet  fern  tea  made  of  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  This  tea  is  very  useful  when  there  is  a 
simple  looseness  of  bowels,  and  no  symptoms 
of  cholera,  in  which  case  more  active  measures 
are  necessary. 

Dark  Skinned  Squabs.  (H.  M.  W.)— 
"I  started  in  the  squab  business  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  and  have  had  pretty  good  success 
in  raising  the  birds,  but  they  are  almost  all  too 
dark  skinned,  and  the  market  men  tell  me  that 
lighter  skinned  birds  would  command  better 
prices.  Can  I  do  any-fhing  to  make  them 
lighter  in  color  of  skin?" 

Original  stock  food  in  America 
'  — Pratts,  over  30  years  old. 


If  you  are  feeding  the  ration  I  recommended 
I  cannot  give  you  any  hope  that  feed  will 
change  the  color  of  the  skin  of  your  squabs. 
If  you  are  using  wheat  in  the  proportion  of 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  ration,  decrease  it 
and  note  the  results.  Examine  the  color  of 
the  skin  of  the  old  birds,  and  if  you  Bud  them 
to  be  quite  dark  there  is  very  little  hope  to 
change  the  color  of  the  skiu  of  the  squabs.  It 
is  very  important  in  buying  breeding  stock  to 
ask  whether  the  birds  throw  dark  skinned 
squabs,  and  if  they  do,  refuse  to  buy  them. 
But  it  Is  better  to  examine  each  bird  for  your- 
self and  reject  those  that  have  dark  skins. 

Another  Beginner  With  a  Faulty  Plan. 
(R.  S.  D.) — "I  want  to  get  in  the  squab  busi- 
ness, and  want  to  know  whether  I  can  hope  to 
succeed  if  I  buy  some  good  birds,  and  let  my 
hired  man  take  care  of  them,  as  I  am  away  all 
day  and  until  late  In  the  evening." 

With  such  a  meagre  outline  of  your  plan  I 
should  advise  you  not  to  begin  at  all.  You 
evidently  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
business,  and  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  hope 
to  instruct  your  hired  man  In  the  manage- 
ment of  pigeons.  Y'ou  would  probably  make 
the  mistake  of  making  a  purchase  of  worthless 
stock  at  the  start,  and  have  nothing  except 
expense.  Some  beginners  have  bought  as 
many  as  100  pairs  of  birds  from  a  very  large 
advertiser,  and  after  keeping  them  a  year 
have  written  me  that  the  birds  hare  not  made 
a  single  nest.  Now  you  do  not  want  any  such 
birds.  Your  best  plan  is  to  take  the  advice  I 
give  so  often  in  these  columns: — Begin  with  a 
few  birds  which  you  know  are  young,  healthy 
birds  of  Homer  stock.  If  you  do  not  know 
what  kind  of  birds  Homers  are,  learn  this 
important  part  first,  and  then  look  around  and 
make  a  purchase.  You  must  learn  the  man- 
agement of  the  birds  before  you  can  have  any 
hope  of  success,  and  you  can  do  this  at  a  small 
expense  by  buying  only  a  few  birds  at  first. 
Then  when  you  learn  how  to  take  care  of 
them  you  may  increase  your  flock,  and  will 
also  be  in  position  to  tell  your  hired  man  how 
to  attend  to  them. 


Greenfield  Score   Card  Club. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Greenfield  Score 
Card  Poultry  Club,  the  following  oflicers  were 
elected  for  1905:  Pres.,  T.  C.  Forbes,  Green- 
field; 1st  vice-pres.,  F.  H.  Maxwell,  Green- 
field ;  2d  vIce-pres.,  D.  E.  Tasher,  Brattleboro, 
Vt. ;  sec'y-treas.,B.  Buft'um  Noyes,  Greenfield  ; 
supt.  of  hall,  E.  M.  Fish;  executive  committee 
— G.  G.  Burnham,  E.  C.  Wilcox,  T.  C.  Forbes, 

E.  M.  Fish,  B.  Buffum  Noyes.  Directors,  T. 
C.  Forbes,  B.  Bufl'um  Noyes,  C.  L.  Fisher, 
So.  Deerfield;  G.  H.  Frary,  A.  W.  Payne, 
Charlemont;  L.  D.  Lee,  South  Deerfield;  N. 

F.  Goddard,  F.  D.  E.  Stowe,  Brattleboro. 
The  club  is  in  the  most  prosperous  condition 

that  it  has  been  for  years,  with  nearly  one 
hundred  members,  all  enthusiastic  for  the 
cause.  Our  next  show  is  to  be  held  Dec.  5—6, 
1905,  with  J.  Fred  Crangle  as  judge. 

B.  Buffum  Noyes,  Sec'y. 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Show. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Manchester,  N. 
H.,  Poultry  Association  held  May  15th,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:    Pres.,  F.  H.  Pettigrew ;  1st  vIce-pres., 

G.  S.  Wilson;  2d  vice-pres.,  H.  B.  Fisher; 
treas.,R.  A.  Partridge;  sec'y,  F.  H.  Balch: 
asst.  sec'y,  C.  H.  Tobie.  Directors,  F.  II. 
Pettigrew,  R.  A.  Partridge,  F.  H.  Balch,  C. 

H.  Tobie,  F.  W.  Harden.  C.  G.  Stevens,  Geo. 
Rivers,  G.  H.  Stevens,  A.  C.  Barrows,  M.  A. 
Ellis,  Oran.  Pitchick,  Geo.  Dunbar,  Wm.  Mer- 
rill, H.  B.  Fisher,  and  C.  B.  Thurber.  Honor- 
ary vice-prests.,  Cyrus  A.  Sulloway,  Fred  E. 
Kockwood,  Harry  F.  Hall,  J.  J.  Donahue, 
Geo.  G.  Pettigrew,  Geo.  Thurston,  Curtis  E. 
Davis,  C.  W.  Coolidge,  Chas.  E.  Sanborn. 
Our  dates  for  our  next  show  are  Dec.  19 — 22, 
1905.  It  was  voted  to  employ  the  same  judges 
as  we  have  had  at  our  former  shows  —  H.  B. 
May,  D.  J.  Lambert,  and  C.  A.  Ballou. 

The  association  has  decided  to  use  ribbons 
hereafter  as  prizes,  and  will  award  four  prizes 
instead  of  three.  The  membership  of  the 
association  is  now  above  the  fifty  mark,  and 
still  growing.  F.  H.  Balch,  Sec'y. 


Ever  since  the  day  of  Noah,  Pitch  has 
been  used  to  resist  water.  Water  is  absolutely 
powerless  against  it.  Thus,  an  AMATlTE 
roof,  which  consists  of  two  layers  of  Pitch  be- 
tween sheets  of  tough  felt,  with  a  mineral  sur- 
face on  top,  is  absolutely  weather-proof. 
Rain,  wind,  heat  or  cold  do  not  effect 
Send  for  Free  Sample  and  booklet- 

NATIONAL  COAL  TAR  CO., 

297  Franklin  Street. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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From  a  Breeder  of  Columbian  Wy's. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry:— I  was  con- 
siderably interested  In  reading  the 
articles  in  your  May  number  on  the 
Columbian  Wyandottes.    I  had  read 
searly  all  of  the  articles  before,  but  think  you 
did  the  breeders  of  the  variety  good  service 
by  bringing  them  all  together. 

I  am  breeding  Columbians,  and  will  say 
that  the  only  Columbian  for  me  is  one  carry- 
ing no  other  blood  but  Light  Brahma  and 
White  Wyandotte,  such  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Edgar  E.  Mcintosh,  of  Hope  Valley,  R.  I.,  Is 
breeding.  I  have  owned  birds  from  the  yards 
of  one  of  the  most  prominent  breeders  of  this 
variety,  which  were  In  part  descended  from 
the  Briggs  strain  (White  Wyandotte-Barred 
Rock)  ;  and  to  this  day  they  will  continue  to 
throw  chicks  with  surface  and  undercolor, 
especially  on  back,  full  of  gray;  also  the 
single  combs  from  the  Plymouth  Rock  crop 
out  in  altogether  too  great  a  number.  My 
ideal  is  a  Light  Brahma-White  Wyandotte 
fowl  with  just  as  much  of  the  White  Wyan- 


dotte as  you  can  work  in  and  retain  distinct 
Light  Brahma  markings. 

Mr.  Babcock  claims  to  have  produced 
Columbians  by  crossing  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  his  claim. 
Twice  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  I 
have  seen  very  good  specimens  of  Columbians 
produced  by  mating  Butt"  Wyandotte  hens  to 
a  White  Wyandotte  cock.  These  matings 
were  made  by  ray  neighbors  who  cared  noth- 
ing for  keeping  the  breeds  pure,  so  long  as 
they  got  plenty  of  eggs  and  had  a  good  fowl 
for  the  table.  The  results  of  this  cross  were 
as  nicely  marked  Columbians  as  many  sent 
out  by  our  foremost  breeders.  I  suppose  the 
chicks  reverted  back  for  color  and  markings 
to  Light  Brahma  blood  that  had  been  used 
long  before  In  making  up  the  Butts  and 
Whites.  Certainly  the  Columbians  made  this 
way  had  perfect  Wyandotte  shape,  combs, 
etc.  W.  H.  Harwood,  M.  D. 

Chasm  Falls,  N.  Y.,  May  30,  1905. 


KeepYour  Chickens 

STRONG  and  HEALTHY. 

Those  who  succeed  best  raising  poultry  for  profit  are  those  who  commence 
with  little  chicks,  giving  small  doses  of  Sheridan's  Condition  Powder 
twice  a  week ;  then  a  little  larger  doses,  and  so  on  to  the  time  when  getting 
the  pullets  ready  for  early  fall  laying,  a  dose  say  of  one  teaspoonful  to  each 
quart  of  food,  and  so  continue  to  use  it,  as  one  customer  says  she  does,  "from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave,"  and  you  will  succeed  nine  times  in  ten,  and  have 
plenty  of  eggs  to  sell  in  the  fall  and  winter  months  when  prices  are  highest. 

To  make  your  Poultry 
pay,  first  hatch  Strong, 
Healthy  Chickens. 

Then  keep  them  healthy  and  growing  if  yon 
want  the  Pullets  to  lay  when  five  months  old. 
When  hens  lay  eggs  for  hatching,  mix  in  their 
food  every  other  day,  Sheridan'9  Powder. 
It  strengthens  the  hens;  makes  the  rooster  more 
vigorous;  finally  you  get  more  fertile  eggs. 
It  is  a  fact  based  upon  the  declaration  of  a  noble  contributor  to  science, 
that  through  the  medium  of  the  circulating  blood,  any  particular  organ  of  a 
living  animal  may  be  reached  and  stimulated  into  renewed  vigor  and  activity 
if  we  will  only  administer  the  proper  material  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

No  Matter  What  Kind  of  Foods  You  Use! 

Sheridan's  Condition  Powder 

is  needed  with  it  to  assure  perfect  assimilation  of  the  food  elements  neces- 
sary to  produce  eggs.  It  is  ebsolutel}  pure ;  Highly  concentrated ;  Most 
economical,  because  such  small  doses;  No  other  kind  one-fourth  as  strong; 
In  quantity  costs  less  than  one-tenth  cent  a  day  per  hen.   In  use  over  30  years. 


Sold  by  Druggists,  Grocers  and  Feed  Dealers,  or  sent  by  mail.  Large  cans  most  economical  to  buy, 

If  You  Can't  Get  it  Near  Home,  Send  to  Us.    Astk  First. 

We  send  one  pack,  25  cts;  five,  SI. 00. 
eapy  "beat  poultry  paper"  sent  free. 


A  two-pound  can,  81.20;  SU,  85.00.  Eiprets  paid.  .Sample 
I,  S.  j6hNS0N  &  CO.,        -lii  summer  St.,  Boston, 


To  say,  when  writing  advertisers,  "SAW  AD.  IN  FARM-POLLTRY,"  will  benefit  you— please  them— and  help  us. 
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Concerning  Those 
—  A  Little 


Who  Know  It  All 
Experience. 


EDITOR  Farm-Poultry:— Your  edi- 
torial. "Waiting  ratiently,"  caught 
my  eye  and  attention.  T  smiled  while 
reading  it,  and  thought  how  weary, 
oh.  «o  weary  you  would  get.  Don't  you 
think  that  those  who  knew  so  much  last  year 
are  going  to  make  themselves  laughing  stocks 
this  year  as  well? 

I  huve  noticed  that  when  it  comes  right 
down  to  business  lb:it  our  experiences  don"t 
begin  to  compare  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
business  while  watching  others  fail,  and 
before  we  made  the  venture.  I  think  quite 
likely  that  I  knew  more,  or  thought  I  did, 
when  I  first  started  in.  I  have  seen  or  known 
a  great  many  that  had  al)Out  the  same  failing. 
The  real  experts,  specialists,  and  scientists  are 
the  ones  that  are  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
Ibey  don't  know  it  all. 

Some  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  started  out 
with  poultry.  Well,  he  built  a  long  house, 
and  bought  a  few  good  hens,  and  In  spring 
started  up  a  300  Prairie  State  incubator.  He 
also  bad  a  sectional  brooder,  and  although  his 
hatchings  were  not  large,  he  lost  very  few  of 
those  that  batched.  I  used  to  call  in  quite 
often,  and  he  attributed  bis  success  to  his 
intuition.  He  was  fond  of  pets,  and  if  there 
was  any  deformed  or  feeble  chick  be  would 
coddle  tbem  until  they  died.  I  was  puzzled 
many  times,  and  having  bad  considerable 
experience  myself  I  was  afraid  he  would  come 
to  grief  with  his  Intuition.  I  don't  believe 
any  man  has  a  natural  born  instinct  that 
unaided  will  tell  him  the  when,  the  how,  and 
the  way  to  care  for  and  raise  chicks.  He  may 
have  adaptability,  but  it  nitist  be  cultivated 
by  the  acquiring  of  actual  knoidedge,  a 
knowledge  that  is  only  gained  by  years  of 
study  and  practice. 

Well,  as  time  passes  along,  this  friend  has 
dropped  the  idea  of  intuition,  and  has  had 
such  very  poor  experiences  that  he  thinks  he 
don't  know  but  very  little  about  it,  anyway. 
So  you  see  you  must  not  expect  those  illumi- 
nating letters  that  you  are  waiting  for. 

We  have  bad  another  very  good  season. 
Our  eggs  have  shown  good  fertility;  have 
batched  well  with  us,  and  all  the  customers 


heurd  from  so  far  have  been  satisfied.  We 
sold  40  single  sittings  and  67  dozen  for  incu- 
bators. To  get  good  fertile  eggs  has  been 
quite  a  study  with  us,  and  think  if  they  will 
test  from  SO  to  90'"^  we  can't  expect  better. 
Then  there  is  quite  a  dilTerence  in  the  degree 
of  fertility.  We  aim  also  to  have  them  strong, 
so  keep  our  stock  in  vigor.  Many  people 
make  the  mistake  and  think  that  this  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  that  they  would  find  out  if  they 
gave  attention.  We  endeavor  to  keep  our 
stock  in  good  condition,  so  that  if  called  upon 
to  dress  them  they  will  be  marketable.  We 
don't  encourage  tbem  to  lay  on  lazy  fat,  and 
they  have  to  do  their  own  stunts  if  they  get 
anything  to  eat.  We  feed  twice  a  day.  Dur- 
ing the  breeding  season  we  give  them  very 
little  mash — no  whole  corn  worth  mentioning 
— cracked  corn,  wheat,  barley  and  oajts  scat- 
tered in  litter  or  broadcast  on  the  range.  We 
often  make  12  to  14  quarts  of  feed  spread  over 
an  acre  and  half  of  ground. 

We  allow  from  12  to  20  hens  with  one  male, 
according  to  his  vigor  and  size.  When  we 
can  we  let  all  of  the  pens  run  together  on  the 
range.  The  males  may  fight  some,  but  they 
soon  learn  which  ones  are  "cocks  of  the  walk." 
We  really  feel  much  encouraged,  and  after 
that  incubator  experience  I  wrote  you  about, 
we  have  had  great  success.  Our  Cyphers 
batched  150  chicks  from  216  eggs.  We  have 
owned  it  about  six  years,  and  this  was  the 
best  hatch.  I  will  tell  you  what  1  did :  I 
look  an  Inch  bit  and  bored  eighteen  holes 
through  the  bottom;  I  used  the  same  dia- 
phragm. I  turned  the  eggs  by  hand  and  put 
them  back,  then  left  the  door  open  until  they 
had  cooled  to  90  degrees.  The  whole  Interior 
of  machine  was  thus  aired,  and  its  walls  had 
absorbed  the  oxygen  ;  that  kept  It  sweet  until 
the  next  turning. 

Yes,  Mr.  Editor,  if  we  have  passed  over  the 
troubles  and  trials  we  have  had  with  the 
batching  in  incubators  and  brooding  in  brood- 
ers, we  shall  think  that  our  skill  and  our 
study  have  helped  us  to  overcome  those  gen- 
eral conditions  that  poultrymen  complain 
about. 

W.  T.  Wallis. 


The  Poultry  House  Built  Into  a  Bank. 


EDITOR  FARM-roiLTRy :  —  I  don't 
know  if  comments  on  the  -'Lessons  In 
Poultry  Keeping"  are  allowable,  but 
I  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
In  Lesson  VIII.  you  did  not  do  your  whole 
duty  in  passing  over  the  mention,  "if  the 
bouse  is  set  in  a  bank,''  without  comment  on 
the  changes  of  a  house  so  built. 

My  experience  on  plants  that  maintained 
for  revenue  has  been  rather  extensive  and 
Taried,  and  with  one  exception  I  have  never 
seen  a  house  built  in  a  bank  that  has  given 
good  results.  This  one  was  built  on  land  that 
was  pure  sand  so  open  and  porous  that  a  pail 
of  water  poured  into  a  hole  made  with  a  stick 
would  instantly  soak  down  and  disappear.  It 
Is  not  the  good  fortune  of  many  to  have  such 
a  location.  Broadly  speaking,  it  can  be  said 
that  a  bouse  built  into  a  bank  is  damp  at 
times.  I  know  It  has  been  exploited  by 
writers  and  institute  talkers  that  a  bank  bouse 
was  an  Ideal  building  for  poultry  if  located 
with  a  southern  exposure,  and  many  dollars 
has  been  sunk  as  deep  as  the  wall  in  conse- 
quence of  such  advice.  Two  Instances  come 
to  mind  now :  A  150  bouse  in  Ohio  was  built 
into  the  southeast  slope  of  a  very  steep  bank, 
the  rear  eaves  being  a  foot  above  the  surface. 
This  house  was  a  complete  failure.  It  cost  a 
thousand  dollars,  exclusive  of  inside  fixtures. 
It  was  a  thousand  dollars  lost  and  wasted, 
being  all  tbe  more  lamentable  from  the  fact 
that  the  location  was  selected  by  tbe  bead 
(now  dead)  of  a  correspondence  school.  I 
know  of  a  like  case  in  Pennsylvania  involving 
tbe  same  amount  of  money  with  like  results. 


and  dozens  of  cases  of  small  and  cheap  houses. 
The  bank  building  looks  good,  but  Is  very 
bad,  and  therefore  I  think  you  should  have 
enlarged  upon  the  little  sentence  quoted. 

B.  J.  Hill. 


Comments  Dn  points  involved  in  tbe  lessons 
are  certainly  allowable,  and  I  am  glad  to  get 
tbem,  even  in  the  cases  where  it  Is  not  best  to 
publish  them,  because  not  advisable  to  make 
controversy  in  connection  with  the  lessons. 

In  this  Instance  there  is  ground  for  Mr. 
Hills'  criticism.  Writing  from  experience 
and  observation  which  has  bad  much  more  to 
do  with  localities  where  bouses  set  In  banks, 
or  partly  underground,  are  fairly  numerous, 
and  I  believe  as  generally  satisfactory  as 
others,  1  failed  to  consider  as  I  should  the 
places  where  conditions  are  illfferent.  But 
Mr.  Hill  is,  I  think,  wrong  In  bis  wholesale 
condemnation  of  bouses  built  into  banks. 
While  I,  of  course,  have  no  record  or  figures 
to  verify  such  a  statement,  I  think  that  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  numbers  of  each  I 
have  found  many  more  bouses  built  entirely 
above  ground  that  were  damp  than  I  have  of 
houses  partly  underground.  The  dampness 
was  "different,"  perhaps,  but  the  effects  not 
materially  different  as  far  as  the  final  results 
were  concerned. 

For  my  own  stock  I  would  rather  have  a 
bouse  that  had  not  an  absolutely  dry  floor  — 
that  Is,  dry  as  dust  or  ashes.  The  moisture 
in  the  air  and  the  general  condition  of  the  air 
I  find  of  much  more  Importance  than  to  have 
a  dry  floor  under  the  fowls.  I  am  planning 
now  to  put  fowls  In  a  barn  cellar  that  Is  on 
ground  so  springy  that  we  have  to  drain  It. 
We  have  a  drain  in  now  that  will  keep  the 
water  about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  floor, 
and  I  think  that  it  will  leave  tbe  surface  of 
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To  Poultry  Owners 
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health.  It  kills  lice,  cures  roup,  luckaemia,  cholera  and  all  contagious  diseases 
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.\ddress  me  personally  /orfa^— before  you  forget  it. 

E.  TAUSSIG,  President,  West  Disinfecting  Co.,  29  E.  59th  St.,  N.  Y.  CiTY 


the  floor  dry  enough  for  fowls.  At  any  rate 
I  am  going  to  fix  the  place  up  for  them  and 
try  a  bunch  there  for  a  while.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  work  all  the  lime,  the  land  above  tbe 
barn  Is  heavy  and  wet,  and  it  may  be  that  we 
cannot  get  tbe  floor  as  dry  as  It  should  be  in  a 
wet  spring,  but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
work  well  a  good  deal  of  the  lime.  I  want  it 
especially  for  winter,  as  if  I  can  use  it  at  that 
season  I  can  either  carry  a  good  many  more 
bens  through  the  winter  or  bring  the  hens 
from  the  more  distant  houses  to  the  barn 
cellar,  and  so  save  considerable  work  in  caring 
for  them  when  their  large  yards  are  no  advan- 
tage to  them. 


The  general  question  of  the  house  set  In  a 
bank  seems  to  me  more  a  question  of  location 
and  drainage.  In  this  section  there  is  little 
difficulty  in  finding  locations  where  material 
drainage  is  about  all  that  is  necessary,  but  If 
it  is  not,  or  if  it  is  necessary  to  take  special 
precautions  to  keep  surface  water  out  of  tbe 
building,  it  Is  not  right  to  fall  to  make  proper 
provision  for  this  and  blame  tbe  style  of 
bouse  on  general  principles.  If  it  Is  not 
practicable  to  make  the  house  set  Into  a  bank 
as  dry  as  U  should  be,  then  that  style  of  build- 
ing must  be  considered  Impossible  for  that 
particular  location. 


Mow  to  Make  a  Post  Hortem  Exam= 
i nation  of  a  Fowl. 


I DO  not  know  whether  the  readers  of 
this  journal  have  ever  been  supplied  with 
an  article  giving  them  some  general 
details  as  to  how  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion of  a  simple  character  can  be  made;  but 
even  if  the  ground  to  be  traversed  in  this  way 
be  not  altogether  new,  there  may  possibly  be 
some  fresh  suggestions  In  what  I  have  to  say 
that  will  add  a  little  to  the  general  knowledge 
of  tbe  average  poultry  keeper.  In  order  to 
understand  how  to  make  a  post  mortem 
examination,  the  first  essential  Is  that  the 
amateur  should  know  sotnething  about  the 
anatomy  of  a  fowl.  There  is  no  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  frame  or  skeleton,  because  a  post 


mortem  examination  is  intended  to  be  directed 
to  the  internal  orgrins,  which  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  three  groups,  viz.  :  —  (1).  Tbe 
organs  of  digestion  or  assimilation.  (2).  Tbe 
reproductive  organs.  (3).  The  respiratory 
organs. 

The  organs  of  digestion  or  assimilation  may 
be  said  to  consist  of  one  long  passage,  which 
can  be  likened  to  a  line  of  railway,  with  sta- 
tions at  intervals  through  Its  length.  It  begins 
at  the  mouth  and  ends  in  tbe  cloaca,  and  It  is 
known  as  the  alimentary  canal.  Tbe  principal 
stopping  places  are  the  crop,  the  proventricle, 
and  the  gizzard.  These  may  be  taken  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  thnn  enlargements  of 
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23d  of  the  mouth  to  insure  insertion  in 


the  alimeiiiary  canal.  We  have  also  tu  coii- 
Hi'ler  ilie  liver  and  kidney^'.  Now  if  we  follow 
tlie  course  of  .some  food  through  the  alimentary 
canal,  we  find  that  it  passes  first  into  the  gullet 
or  cesophagus,  and  then  into  the  crop.  Here 
it  receive.s  its  first  preparation  from  the  juices 
secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  crop.  The  func- 
tion of  litis  fluid  secretion  is  to  soften  the  food 
as  a  preliminary  lo  further  treatment  in  the 
gizzard.  Then  the  food  passes  on  from  llie 
crop  into  wliat  is  called  tlie  proveiitricle,  or 
.stomach  —  a  dilated  portion  of  tlie  aliraenlary 
canal  itself— from  tlie  walls  of  which  a  num- 
ber of  gastric  glands  secrete  another  fluid, 
which  further  assists  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion. From  this  proventricle  the  food  passes 
into  the  gizzard  —  a  muscular,  horny  walled 
organ,  the  duty  of  which  is  to  grind  the  dift'er- 
ent  kinds  ut  food  into  one  evenly  constituted 
pulp.  To  enable  it  lo  do  this,  the  bird  swallows 
a  quantity  ofgrit,antl  this  grit  becomes  lodged 
in  the  gizzard,  and  as  tlie  edges  of  the  grit 
become  rounded  in  the  pulping  process  they 
pass  out,  anil  other  particles  corae  to  take 
their  place.  When  the  gizzard  has  done  its 
woi  k,  the  food  passes  into  the  small  itiles- 
tine,  and  here  it  receives  its  hist  treatment, 
being  mixed  with  an  alkaline  fluid,  Uiiown  as 
bile,  produced  by  Ihe  liver,  and  with  pancre- 
atic juice;  and  by  the  agency  of  this  the  food 
is  absorbed  into  the  system,  and  then,  as  the 
blood  passes  through  the  kidneys,  any  impuri- 
ties in  the  food  are  taken  out  by  these  organs. 
This  is  the  wlioie  process  of  digestion  put 
very  briefly.  ]t  may  be  added  that  the  small 
inlestiiie  leads  into  the  large  intestine,  some- 
times known  as  the  rectum,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  cloaca,  into  which  pass  all  the 
portions  of  the  food  that  cannot  be  assimilated 
into  th.e  system — surplus  mineral  matters  and 
hard  substances  from  the  gizzard,  and  so 
fortli. 

With  regard  lo  the  organs  of  reproduction, 
these  are  not  of  great  interest  to  the  amateur 
post  mortem  examiner,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
concern  the  hen,  for  there  are  a  great  many 
deaths  among  hens  due  to  injuries  to  the  egg 
orgiins;  but  it  very  rarely  happens  that  there 
.is  any  need  to  examine  the  productive  organs 
<)f  the  male  liird  in  order  to  find  the  cause  of 
death,  and,  even  if  it-were  so,  it  would  not  be 
l.iossible  for  an  amateur  to  undertake  that.  I 
will  simply  confine  these  notes,  therefore,  to  a 
description  of  the  egg  organs  of  the  hen.  The 
egg  originates  in  the  ovary,  in  which  can  be 


seen  a  number  of  immature  eggs  closely 
resembling  in  their  appearance  a  bunch  of 
grapes,  some  approaching  the  ripe  stage,  and 
others  still  very  small.  Each  one  of  these 
immature  eggs  is  known  as  an  ovum,  and  as 
each  develops  in  its  turn  it  falls  from  the 
bunch  and  enters  the  oviduct,  (a  long  tube), 
in  passing  througli  which  the  ovum  is  first 
coated  with  albumen,  then  with  the  inein- 
brane  or  skin  which  is  found  inside  the  sliell 
of  every  egg,  and  lastly  with  the  sliell  itself. 
Each  ovum  when  it  leaves  the  bunch  is  nolh- 
ing  more  thtin  a  yolk,  the  white,  the  mem- 
brane, and  the  shell  being  added  subsequently 
in  its  passage  down  the  oviduct.  The  oviduct 
also  opens  into  the  cloaca,  and  when  an  egg 
enters  the  cloaca  it  is  always  perfectly  formed 
In  a  natural  state;  if  it  is  not,  there  must  be 
some  special  cause  to  the  contrary. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  organs  of  respira- 
tion. A  fowl,  like  any  other  living  creature, 
inhales  the  air,  which  is  composed  principally 
of  oxygen,  freely  diluted  with  nitrogen,  the 
oxygen  being  the  more  important  component, 
as  its  very  name,  meaning  life  producer, 
implies.  This  air,  which  is  breathed  by  the 
fowl,  through  its  lungs,  passes  thence  into  the 
blood  direct,  and  so  circulates  all  through  the 
body.  Meeting  in  the  blood  the  food  which 
the  fowl  has  consumed,  and  which,  as  already 
shown,  has  passed  through  the  allmentaiy 
canal  until  it  has  reached  the  small  intestine, 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  proceeds  to  combine 
with  the  carbon- in  the  food,  and  chemical 
coinbinatiou  takes  place,  with  the  format icni 
of  what  is  known  as  carbonic  acid.  This 
chemical  action  causes  the  heat  of  the  body, 
and  so  it  is  obvious  that  a  fowl,  to  be  in  a 
healthy  state,  must  not  only  liave  food,  but 
must  also  have  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air. 
The  lungs  and  heart  are  the  two  principal 
organs  of  respiration.  Of  course  we  must 
not  forget  the  nostrils,  through  which  the  air 
first  passes,  nor  the  trachea,  or  windpipe  at 
the  back  of  the  mouth,  with  its  slit  like  open- 
ing so  easy  to  be  seen  Inside  a  fowl's  mouth, 
and  known  as  the  glottis.  The  windpipe  runs 
down  the  neck  side  by  side  with  the  oesopha- 
gus or  gullet,  and  when  it  gets  to  the  bottom 
of  the  neck  it  branches  off  into  two  passages, 
one  of  which  enters  the  left  lung,  and  the 
other  the  right.  I  need  not  enter  into  the 
delicate  structure  of  the  air  cells  and  capil- 
laries, into  which  the  trachea  finally  divides 
itself  and  combines  with  the  substance  of  the 
lungs.  Enough  has  been  said  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  heart. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  heart  is  not  an  organ  of 
respiration,  but  rather  of  circulation,  and  it  i.s 
very  intimately  connecteil  with  the  lungs, 
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lying  as  it  were,  between  them.  It  is  curious 
to  notice  that  there  are  two  sides  lo  Ihe  heart, 
and  tliey  do  not  cominuiilcale  with  each 
other,  so  that  in  order  for  the  blood  to  pass 
from  one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  pass  right  through 
the  body,  or  else  go  by  way  of  the  lungs. 

And  now  I  come  to  the  real  point  of  this 
paper  :  How  to  make  a  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, so  that  these  various  organs  can  be  seen 
and  examined,  and  so  that  a  general  opinion 
can  be  formed  as  to  their  condition  of  health 
or  otherwise.  Let  it  be  understood  that  a  very 
large  number  of  poultry  which  die  are  victims 
of  some  entirely  simple  complaint,  sucb  as 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  tuberculosis  in 
the  lungs.  These  complaints  are  easily  recog- 
nizable, and  there  is  no  reason  at  all  why  any 
farmer  or  amateur  poultry  keeper  should  not 
be  able  lo  form  a  general  opinion  as  to  whether 
his  poultry  are  dying  oflf  from  some  such  com- 
plaint as  one  or  other  of  these.  Take  the  dead 
bu  d  and  lay  it  on  a  wooden  table  or  on  a  piece 
of  strong 'board,  breast  uppermost.  Spread 
out  the  wings  and  Ihe  legs,  putting  a  small 
nail  through  the  joint  of  each  wing  and 
through  the  center  of  each  foot.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  the  bird  to  be  entirely  plucked; 
it  will  be  enough  to  pluck  the  breast,  and 
when  this  has  been  done  pini^h  up  the  skin  at 
the  point  of  the  breast  bone,  and  cut  it  straight 
through  from  the  vent  to  the  crop.  Having 
done  this,  draw  back  the  skin  on  both  sides, 
so  as  to  leave  the  flesh  fully  exposed,  and  then 
w  ith  a  shai  p  knife  cut  through  the  flesh  on 
lioth  sides  of  llie  breast  bone,  and  with  a 
strong,  blunt  pointeil  pair  of  scissors,  cut  out 
the  center  of  tlie  breastbone  entirely,  taking 
particular  care  in  doing  so  not  to  Injure  the 
heart,  as  a  flow  of  blood  from  the  heart  will 
Interfere  with  subsequent  operations.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  principal  organs  will 
be  seen  clearly  exposed. 

First  of  all  examine  the  liver.  To  be  per- 
fectly healthy,  it  should  be  of  a  rich  chocolate 
brown  color,  free  from  any  specks,  and  free 
from  any  discoloration  (although  there  are 
sometimes  post-mortem  discoloralioiis  at  the 
edges,  which  are  easily  recognizable).  If  the 
liver  contains  any  specks  it  is  unhealthy,  as 
it  should  not  be  what  is  known  as  pasiy  or 
rotten.  Healthy  and  firm  to  the  touch  and  of 
the  proper  color,  is  the  general  description  to 
apply  to  the  liver.  The  hearl  should  then  be 
looked  at,  and  it  should  also  be  quite  firm, 
free  from  any  excessive  covering  of  fat,  and 
also  quite  free  from  little  nodules  of  tuber- 
culosis. Another  thing  about  the  heart  is 
that  it  should  be  even  lobed — that  is  to  say,  it 
sliould  not  be  distended  on  one  side  and 
empty  on  the  other ;  it  it  be  so,  ihe  probability 
is  that  the  bird  has  died  from  heart  failure, 
and  supposing  it  is  known  that  tht  bird  did 
die  suddenly,  this  can  at  once  be  accepted  as 
the  cause — syncope,  failure  of  the  heart's 
action,  which  always  endj  i  very  sudden 
death,  the  bird  simply  droppii;  down  dead 
without  any  warning.  The  lungs,  which  will 
be  seen  on  either  side  at  the  back  of  the  hearl, 
are  spongy  looking  bodies  of  a  pink  color.  If 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  lungs  be  cut  off  and  be 
placed  in  a  bowl  of  water  it  should  float,  not 
sink,  or  It  will  be  unhealthy.  Always  look  at 
the  lungs  for  tuberculosis,  which  is  usually 
to  be  detected  there,  and  is  indicated  by  little 
cheesy  nodules  In  the  sulistance  of  the  lungs, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  ;  sometimes 
the  lungs  and  the  heart  will  till  be  eaten  by 
these  tuberculous  masses.  If  no  disease  has 
been  found  so  far,  proceed  to  examine  the 
crop  and  the  gullet,  also  the  windpipe.  With 
regard  to  the  crop,  it  might  almost  be 
examined  first  if  it  is  full  of  food,  and  appar- 
enlly  in  a  state  of  congestion,  to  see  whether 
tliere  be  a  stoppage  in  the  opening  from  the 
•u'op  to  the  proventricle.  Tlie  gullet  and 
windpipe  can  also  be  examined  to  see  if  there 
is  anylhiiig  unhealthy  about  them.  Similarly 
an  examination  can  then  be  made  of  the  intes- 
tines, and  in  the  case  of  a  hen  the  egg  organs 
can  be  carefully  dissected  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  broken  egg,  or  whether  any  egg 
substance  has  escaped  into  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  and  set  up  inflammation. 

Tliere  is  no  difficulty  about  making  an 
examination  of  the  skull,  and  the  amateur 
with  a  litttle  practice  will  very  easily  be  able 
to  do  this.  The  way  to  set  about  it  is  to  start 
al  one  corner  of  the  mouth,  and  with  a  pair 
of  sharp  pointed  scissors  cut  around  the  skull 
lo  the  other  corner  of  the  nioiilh ;  it  will  tlien 
be  quite  an  easy  matter  to  lift  up  the  skull 
from  tlie  back,  and  the  brain  will  be  clearlv 
seen.  This  should  be  perfectly  clear,  and  if 
there  be  any  trace  of  a  slight  effusion  of  blood, 
it  will  be  positive  evidence  of  an  apoplectic 
seizure,  and  will  confirm  the  symptoms  of 
apoplexy,  whicli  are  delirium,  resulting,  after 
a  few  hours  or  a  few  days  helplessness,  in 
death.  These,  then,  are  tlie  principal  points, 
and  any  amateur  can  make  a  sinifile  matter 
of  factexamiiialioB  such  as  has  been  described, 
very  often  with  considerable  satisfaction  to 
h\iwe\f.— Poultry,  (Eng.) 


For  twenty  one  years  Lambert's 
Death  to  Lice  Powder  has  withstood 
the  crucial  test  of  every  day  usage  by 
by  professional  and  amateur  poultry 
keepers.  If  it  did  not  e.xterminale 
insect  pests  better  than  anything  else, 
it  would  have  gone  down  and  out  in- 
stead of  up  to  its  present  phenomenal 
success.    The  name 

Lambert's 

stands  for  quality,  economy,  absolute 
satisfaction.  Where  Lambert's  Death 
to  Lice  Powder  is  used,  there  no  lice 
can  live  whether  in  hennery,  on  (owls, 
horses,  cattle,  hogs,  dogs,  sheep  or 
plants.  A  sample  can  (10  cents)  will 
prove  there  is  nothing  so  good. 
Watch  and  see  how  fast  the  pests  will 
leave  your  sitting  hens  I  100  oz.,  by 
e.xpress  $1.00. 
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CHOLERA  and 
its  kindred  dis- 
eases, Indigestion, 
Bowel  Trouble,  Di- 
arrhea, Dysentery, 
Sour  Crop,  etc.,  at- 
tack alike  the  young 
chick  and  the  old  fowl. 
Thousands  upon  thousands 
;  lost  each  season  from  these 
>  and  the  year's  profits  dwindle 
nothing. 

Gon1(ey's  Cholera  Cure 

is  the  result  of  years  of  our  most  careful 
study  and  research  and  is  GUARANTEED  by 
us  to  be  an  absolute  and  immediate  cure  for 
these  diseases.  You  cannot  ailord  to  be 
without  it. 

It  may  save  you  a  large  amount  of  money 

this  season. 
It  is  given  in  the  drinking  water  and  requires 

no  labor  on  your  part. 
It  is  tasteless— its  presence  cannot  be  detec- 
ted by  the  flock. 
It  is  eagerly  taken,  as  fowls  with  these 

diseases  are  very  feverish. 
It  is  not  expensive — a  little  goes  a  long  way. 
It  is  good  for  Turkeys  as  well  as  fowls. 
It  is  harmless  and  will  not  injure  sick  or 

healthy  fowls. 
It  is  Guaranteed  by  us  to  satisfy  you — if  it 

falls,  your  money  back— no  questions, 

just  money. 
Don't  fall  to  try  this  wonderful  remedy. 
Send  for  it  to-day  and  be  prepared  to  check 
these  troubles   at   their  first  appearance. 
Given  occasionally  it  is  a  sure  preventative. 

If  your  Druggist  or  Poultry  Supply  Dealer 
cannot  supply  you,  send  order  direct  to  us. 
We  will  forward  on  first  mail. 

Price,  50 cents  per  box,  post-paid. 

C.  E.  Conkey  &  Co. 

No,  56  Ottawa  Bliig.,        CLEVELAND,  0. 

Valuable  Book  on 

Poultry  Diseases 

We  have  just  published  a  new  48  page 
book  entitled  "Poultry  Diseases  and 
Useful  Information,"  which  we  are 
selling  at  25  cents  each.  We  will  send  it 
to  any  one  on  receipt  of  two  2c  stamps, 
if  he  will  mention  this  paper  and  give  us 
the  name  of  the  party  from  whom  he  buys 
his  poultry  remedies  or  supplies.  Send 
for  it  to-day— the  most  reliable  book 
published. 

Agents  wanted  everywhere  for 
Conkey's  Poultry  Remedies. 

Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

Petaluma  incubatorCo. 

Petaluma,  Cal.  . 


will  benefit  you  —  please  them  —  and  help  US. 


